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The “Times” Correspondent and the French 
Religious Orders. 


—_———. 


WRITING on the 28th of July, the Paris correspondent of the 
Times undertook to inform the British public as to the attitude 
likely to be adopted by the various bodies which are threatened 
under the notorious law recently enacted by the French 
Parliament. The sum of the intelligence thus conveyed is 
contained in the following paragraph: “The question of the 
intentions of the religious orders is still deeply interesting 
public opinion here. The efforts of the Jesuits and the 
Assumptionists to convince the other orders that honour and 
esprit de corps require that the monks, whatever the colour of 
their frock, shall stand shoulder to shoulder in a policy of sulk, 
are not as yet altogether successful.” So categorical and 
positive are these statements, that readers may be pardoned 
if they suppose his knowledge to be on a par with the assurance 
he exhibited. Whether this be indeed the case may be judged 
from the following communication with which we have been 
favoured by the Pere du Lac, who is constantly represented as 
being the principal and most active agent of the Jesuits in all 
the intrigues which are attributed to them, and who certainly 
has every opportunity of knowing the truth of this particular 
matter. He writes as follows: 


Versailles, August 15, 1907. 

Allow me to have recourse to your magazine for the purpose 
of contradicting an article which appeared in the 77mes of the 
30th ultimo. This has come to my notice later than I could 
have desired, but still demands a protest, containing as it does 
false statements which will continue to be circulated if they be 
not checked betimes. 

Where in the world has the Zzmes correspondent obtained 
his information? Who can have told him that the conferences 
wherein the question was discussed of applying for authorization 
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or not applying, have often been stormy, or that it is impossible 
for the various Orders to decide upon any common line of 
action ? 

As a matter of fact, there have been very few such meetings, 
and in those few, without exception, the most perfect accord 
has reigned, so much so, that it has been one of the signal 
consolations vouchsafed us amid present miseries, to understand 
how thoroughly all are of one heart and one soul. 

Does it follow from this that all the Religious Orders of 
men will apply for authorization, or else that none will do so? 
No one who will, without prejudice, give the slightest attention 
to the subject will consider such a conclusion reasonable. One 
Congregation differs widely from another, in respect of the 
number of its members, of its resources, of its constitutions, of 
its works. Some Congregations can perfectly well continue 
their labours on foreign soil ; for others this is quite out of the 
question. It should, accordingly, not be hard to understand, 
that the Religious belonging to various Congregations may be 
entirely at one, while making ready to adopt diverse lines of 
action. It is less easy to understand, and I am at a loss to 
conceive, how the Zzmes correspondent can imagine, that we 
Jesuits should undertake to give the other Orders advice which, 
put into plain language, means simply, “ Sacrifice yourselves for 
our sake and that we may derive some benefit.” 

At any rate, I meet the assertions of the correspondent in 
question concerning us with a flat and unqualified contradiction. 
I absolutely deny his assertion that, “ The efforts of the Jesuits 
. . . to convince the other orders that honour and esprit de corps 
require that the monks, whatever the colour of their frocks, 
shall stand shoulder to shoulder in a policy of sulk, are not as 
yet altogether successful.” Moreover, I am surprised, in fact 
I decline to believe, that statements of this character have been 
penned by the gentleman who is understood to represent the 
Times here, whom, from what I know of him, I should judge to 
be far too shrewd to give any credit to such information as the 
aforesaid letter contains. 

In any case, my testimony is as follows: On the day 
preceding that on which the correspondent wrote, thirty-four 
Religious met in council. Amongst them there was but one 
Jesuit, namely, myself. Neither during the meeting nor after- 
wards did I speak a single word or make a sign which could 
possibly be interpreted in the sense of the 7zses correspondent. 
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In corroboration I may appeal to the other thirty-three who 
were there, all of whom will assuredly bear me out. I am 
likewise certain that had I spoken otherwise, I should not 
hesitate to say so. And so, I ask once more, “ Where has the 
Times got its intelligence?” 

In a word, so far as I can see, there is but one line in the 
entire article which can be accepted without reserve, namely, 
that which says: “ The whole matter, in fact, remains in the 
same state as a week ago.” But was it needful to write 
nearly a hundred lines to come to such a conclusion? I must, 
however, come to the same, substituting a fortnight for a week, 
being the space that has elapsed since the correspondent wrote. 
Lest I should lay myself open to my own criticism, I must, 
therefore, conclude, only adding that a fortnight hence there 
may very possibly be the same report to make; for the 
Religious will have still a month in which to decide, and it 
will easily be understood that in a matter of such gravity it is 
well to utilize all the time available for maturing their decision. 

I am, yours, &c., 
DU LAC. 


Thus it is that history is supplied for our countrymen by 
our leading journal. 








A Plea for the Catholic Girl. 


<= 


No more remarkable and far-reaching change has taken place 
in England during the last fifty or sixty years than the 
revolution—for one can call it nothing less—in all matters 
concerning the education of women. The old type of “Young 
Ladies’ Academy,” though not perhaps quite extinct, has ceased 
to guard the interests of any large number of English girls, and 
the “select” establishment of to-day so far differs from its 
predecessors in that the spirit of biking and hockey has invaded 
its precincts to the detriment of samplers, letter-writing, and the 
art of making a curtsey. The change, like all great movements, 
was slow; public opinion held back, wavered, was drawn to 
and fro, but finally went over to the side of the reformers with 
a force that was simply irresistible. The result was soon seen. 
All over England large and efficient Public Day Schools for 
Girls sprang up, the most important being those under the 
patronage of the Established Church and those of the Girls’ 
Public Day School Company, a speculative venture of some 
considerable importance. The avowed object of these schools 
is to give girls the same intellectual and physical training that 
their more favoured brothers have long enjoyed. Commodious 
buildings, good playing-grounds—in some cases a field for 
hockey—the best apparatus, a large and efficient staff of skilled 
teachers, are all provided at a cost within the reach of persons 
of moderate incomes. Having due regard to the specialities 
of a girl’s education, the curriculum is in all other respects the 
same as boys’ schools of the same class, and the girls present 
themselves for the same tests—the Oxford and Cambridge Locals 
and the Leaving Certificate of the United Board. Some of the 
schools have attached to them boarding-houses or hostels, but 
these can scarcely be reckoned among the best features of the 
system, and most of the pupils enjoy the benefits of home 


society and training. 
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But, besides providing the blessing of a solid education for 
girls of the better classes, these schools afford an opening 
for educated English women who, conscious of the teaching 
talent, yet dislike the trammels and the social ostracism which 
unhappily attach to the governess in a private family. Hence 
the Women’s Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge are kept 
supplied both by those who seek culture as an adjunct to a life 
of leisure, and those who look upon a University career as the 
first step towards a settled profession. Should they desire 
technical training in the art of teaching it may be had at both 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge; at Maria Grey 
College, London; Cheltenham; Baker Street, London; and 
elsewhere. So that in the High School for Girls, the University 
Colleges for Women, and the Training Colleges for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools we have a more or less unified system provid- 
ing for English girls an education that will compare favourably 
with any system the world over. A girl of the middle or upper 
classes can be educated thoroughly and have an assured pro- 
fession open to her at the end of her studies should she choose 
to take to it. Consequently it is only natural that parents 
with the prospect of such a return are willing to incur the 
expense of a prolonged course of studies. 

This is what has happened among our Protestant fellow- 
subjects. Now let us see what progress has been made among 
Catholics in the same period. That there has been progress 
no impartial critic will deny; that there has been relatively 
as great progress none will dare assert. In the lists of public 
examinations our secondary schools for girls, which are almost 
without exception of the conventual boarding-school type, gain 
a fair share of passes, showing that in the lower forms at 
least much improvement has taken place in the style of 
teaching and the choice of subjects taught. Again, two 
Training Colleges, one at Cavendish Square, London, under 
the charge of the nuns of the Holy Child, and another at 
St. Mary’s Hall, Liverpool, conducted by the Sisters of Notre 
Dame, both for teachers in Secondary Schools, sound the note 
of progress. Nevertheless, we do not hesitate to say that the 
great defect in the education of our girls has still to be grappled 
with ; much has been done, more remains to be done. Quite 
recently the writer heard the opinion expressed at a debate in 
London, that “convent education was dead ;” “not dying,” said 
the speaker, emphatically ; “but dead.” Strangely enough this 
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Catholic testimony contrasted ina marked manner with another 
opinion, though both are instinct with the idea of failure. Listen 
to words of a University Examiner, who has heard the teaching 
of some nuns with a view to recommending them for the 
Cambridge “ Teachers’ Diploma:” “I don’t know how it is, 
but I never hear such good lessons in other places as I hear 
in convents,” and, turning to the writer, he added, “ With 
teaching like that, and the influence you have over your pupils, 
you Catholics ought to lead the way in Secondary Education.” 
We ought, but do we? Alas! it is abundantly evident that we 
do not, and the object of the present paper is to show some 
of the reasons zw/y not. 

It is clear that both the speakers above quoted admit 
a failure; the one in a sweeping, dogmatic, and indiscriminate 
manner, the other tacitly but wonderingly—* If you can do 
this, why not more?” he inquires. But a thing that is dead can 
do nothing! So evidently the “candid friend,” first quoted, 
goes too far in his denunciations. In one sense, it is true that 
convent education is dead; that is, the old style that fears 
modern development, that looks upon the teaching of Mathe- 
matics, and Science, and Latin to girls with distrust, that loudly 
proclaims its abhorrence of Examination, that shuts itself in 
away from new modes of thought, this conventual education 
is dead, or what amounts almost to the same thing, it is 
doomed. Nuns may easily be found who fear all this, who 
because of their enclosed and rigid life, do not realize how 
great is the change that has come ; but there are many others 
who do know to the full what an enormous gulf exists between 
the education they received at the convent when a science 
lesson, as a Religious has told the writer, meant sitting qweth 
gloves on (so great was the occasion !), round a globe while its 
lines, &c., were pointed out and named, and the instruction the 
same nun is expected to give now-a-days! 

We have said before that our secondary girls’ schools are all 
conventual, and the exceptions are so few that for all practical 
purposes we may dismiss them from this discussion. The 
important fact that we differentiate entirely in the s¢y/e of our 
schools must not be overlooked, for it is undoubtedly a factor 
we shall have to reckon with. While the large majority of 
Protestant girls’ schools are non-residential, ours are of the 
boarding-school type, and to understand the traditional seclu- 
sion of these we must remember that the very earliest of them 
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were more of the nature of novitiates than schools for seculars. 
Religion was the one thing thought of, and all the rest of the 
training only so far as it helped towards this. As time went on 
and Religious Teaching Orders were founded, more attention was 
paid to secular learning, but the seclusion, the enclosure or 
partial enclosure under which the pupils and their teachers 
lived, militated against progress, so that even in a great Order 
like Notre Dame it is significant that while their public elemen- 
tary schools were well abreast of the tide, their boarding- 
schools were still lagging far behind. It appears then that 
there is something in the very seclusion of these schools which 
is detrimental. Most of them are non-local, and so the pupils 
are separated for long intervals of time from outside influences 
and outside modes of thought. The nuns may be, indeed very 
often are, extremely good teachers and careful teachers, and 
there is of course no question of the highly beneficial moral 
influence which they exercise over their charges ; but convents, 
after all, even the largest, are small places, conservative of their 
very nature and tending to restrict and restrain rather than to 
widen the mental horizon, till one begins to wonder whether 
such an environment during the early years is the best possible 
preparation for a life of freedom such as is accorded to girls 
in modern life. Certainly any teacher who has had experience 
of both types, the boarder and the day-girl, will at once recog- 
nize how much more eager, quick, and enthusiastic the latter is, 
and consequently how much more easy to teach. 

What therefore we have to consider is whether the really 
valuable results of piety, modesty, and gentle manners which 
our girls bring home from the convent compensate entirely for 
the lamentable shortcomings of their education, and whether 
some extension or modification of existing arrangements would 
not produce better results. 

And this brings me to a specification of the defects of the 
System, the most glaring of which is the absence of anything 
worthy of the name of higher studies, and the lack of 
enthusiasm and interest about the higher subjects, this last 
being by no means confined to the pupil and her teacher, but 
being most particularly noticeable in the Catholic parent. In 
one school at least it is within the writer’s knowledge that an 
attempt to teach Latin throughout the forms was frustrated by 
letters from the parents,and one lady suavely asked that her 
daughter should be allowed to walk in the garden during the 
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mathematical lesson and take the air instead! It is here that 
the proprietary nature of the convent school tells against it— 
communities must live, and fear to make hard and fast rules 
lest they lose the pupils. Of course, when the good-will and 
courage exist to face this “parental” difficulty, the progressive 
party usually wins in the long run. This habit of dictating 
what is to be taught and what not is by no means peculiar to 
Catholics, but it is more disastrous among them, for Catholics 
have only the proprietary school to turn to. Before passing 
from this subject of the supineness of parents as to Higher 
Studies we may notice that one reason for its existence is 
found in the lack of incentive. Why should they spend more 
on their girls if they are to get no return? Among Protes- 
tants, the daughters of gentlemen find an honourable and fairly 
lucrative profession in the ranks of High School teachers, and 
girls, as we have already noticed, proceed to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge (with studentships very often) with this end in view. 
But given the same aspirations, what is there for a clever 
Catholic girl? Have her parents any chance of a fair return 
for their expenditure should they leave her long at school or 
college? The answer to the question is so well known that it 
need not be stated. The Catholic girl if she have the needful 
qualifications may obtain a post in a Protestant school, but 
among her co-religionists she has no chance. And the system 
which constitutes so huge a monopoly is again at fault. Some 
will remind us that she will get employment at various 
convents, but suppose she does, what is her position? She 
is engaged at a low salary, and paid partly in kind; she is 
obliged to reside in a convent and conform to its rules; she is 
an assistant teacher without azy hope of a Headship, she is cut 
off from most social and intellectual enjoyments, and ends by 
working in a groove and becoming a drudge. Small wonder 
that such a career has little attraction for either girls or parents. 
But, we hear the nuns argue, there may be a very small number 
of girls in any given school who will need to work for their 
living. Quite true, yet if there be any they should be provided 
for, and the existence of classes for Higher Studies so necessary 
to these few of gentle birth but small means, would undoubt- 
edly attract wealthy girls of the same or higher social position 
to remain longer at college. 

These, then, we may assume, are the defects of the present 
system. So far as it goes, the teaching in the better schools is 
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distinctly good, but it stops short just when the best work, by 
reason of the learner’s age, begins to be possible; further, it 
is too exclusive and bars the way to the well-educated Catholic 
secular teacher, with the result that our girls are deprived of 
what would be a very valuable formative influence. This last 
fact accounts for the strikingly few entries (if we except girls 
from Ireland) of secular students in the two new Training Colleges 
already mentioned, and, in a short time, will react on them, for 
if these institutions are to live they must attract seculars. The 
Religious who avail themselves of the training are few in number, 
and come from the lesser Teaching Orders and small isolated 
communities. Take, for instance, the case of a convent of say 
fourteen to twenty-four nuns, about half of whom are actually 
engaged in teaching and one-third in the secondary school. The 
long deferred Education Bill of the present Government has so 
far been foreshadowed that the need for ¢vazned teachers in the 
upper school is recognized on all sides. The Reverend Mother of 
the convent in question faces the difficulty and sends as many 
of her boarding-school staff as are eligible to Cavendish Square, 
or St. Mary’s Hall. But when these three or four return they 
suffice for the needs of the school, and the supply from that 
convent fails the Training College perhaps for long years, 
What then is the remedy? The opening of the teaching pro- 
fession more freely and on more equal terms to secular 
teachers. This question of secular aid has of late years 
occupied the attention of head masters of Catholic colleges, 
and the late Father Richard Clarke, S.J., was among the first 
to see its importance to the well-being of all Catholic schools. 
Several of the large Colleges advertise the employment of 
skilled secular professors. At St. Edmund’s, Ware, secular 
form masters are doing most excellent work; at Wimbledon 
the highly successful army class attached to the College of the 
Sacred Heart is coached partly by Fathers of the Society and 
partly by extern professional teachers. This is as it should be. 
Catholic graduates from the Universities have the teaching 
profession in Catholic schools open to them, and Catholic boys 
have the benefit of all that is new and vigorous in the 
educational world. And if the boys, why not the girls? 

If Teaching Orders of men can see their way to the 
employment of seculars, why cannot convents of nuns do so 
too? True they do it partially, but in a timid, shamefaced way, 
and in a way, too, that in nine cases out of ten proves abor- 
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tive. A young secular girl teacher who goes to live in a 
convent has small if any influence, she is mostly denied initiative 
and expected to conform to what is usual in the school. It is 
an attempt to mould some individuals to the conventual 
system rather than an alteration of the system itself. If the 
secular is to do any good she must be non-resident in the 
convent. When this has been tried, either wholly or partially, 
the results are such as to inspire confidence and are distinctly 
good. The religious teaching and training of the nuns 
does not crumble to bits because a Catholic secular takes the 
higher forms of the school, and in fact it would say very little 
for the stability of the edifice if it did. The best and most 
distinctive marks of Catholic girls are derived from our holy 
religion and not from mere seclusion in a convent. Nuns are 
very apt to overlook this; they themselves are living in ¢#e state 
of perfection, but they forget it is not meant for all, and that 
perfection may even be attained in other states. A very holy 
and entirely lovable Sister Superior was once described to me 
by an Irish priest as “one who believed only in sz1 sacraments.” 
It is superfluous to point out which “holy state” the good lady 
ignored. The picture of convent girls drawn by the author of 
Via Lucis, though unkind, and, by reason of its selectiveness, 
unfair, is, nevertheless, true and must continue to be true as 
long as convent girls have so little outside convent routine in 
their lives, so long as they have such a mere taste of all that is 
intellectual. We want the holy example of the nuns, the high 
ideals of Catholic virtue and piety and modesty which the sight 
of the cloistered life must ever give our girls; but we want more. 
We want a mental training and culture which shall show them 
favourably when seen beside their Protestant sisters. We 
want, in short, the firm establishment of courses of higher 
studies. But now the questions arise, Where are these to be 
gone through? Is, then, every convent to maintain a sort of 
Extension Class? Far from it. In the small convents with 
twenty to forty boarders it is impossible to graft such a scheme, 
and the best that can be done is Zo prepare them to go elsewhere. 
In the larger Congregations, such as Notre Dame, Sacré Coeur, 
Holy Child, and Ursulines, it would be perfectly feasible to set 
aside one house to which the pupils from the other schools 
might be drafted after say the Local Senzor Certificate or the 
Leaving Certificate of the United Board had been obtained. 
These centres should not be more than two or three in number, 
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they should be situated near some great educational centre, the 
minimum course should be two years, and the staff selected for 
efficiency should be both secular and religious. We believe 
such colleges would be welcome to girls from seventeen to 
nineteen years of age, who begin to find the trammels of 
ordinary school life irksome, who, therefore, leave and go home 
to lead deplorably idle and non-intellectual lives. 

In Washington the great Order of Notre Dame has shown 
us that it is possible for religious women to set up, control, 
direct, and partly teach a University College, but the true 
significance of their splendid undertaking lies in its isolation. 
We cannot, by reason of our inferior numbers, hope for such an 
enterprise as this, though it is the crying need in our educational 
system, which, as at present constituted, is imperfect and 
dwarfed, leaving the girl, as we have already noticed, at the 
moment when she is most capable of learning. The alternative 
is of course that girls should be prepared for the women’s 
colleges already in existence, but we think the transition from a 
convent boarding-school to these colleges would be so abrupt and 
startling that the results are hardly likely to prove satisfactory. 
Better far to modify and amplify our existing system than 
attempt such a douleversement as this. Religious Orders have a 
monopoly of our secondary educational work, and to them then 
we rightly look to provide what is still lacking, so that the 
Catholic woman, with the inherent beautiful refinement of our 
holy religion, may take a fitting place in the world by reason 
also of her intellectual ability. 


MARY FENNELL. 








Walsingham, the English Loreto. 


—_——_g>—_—_—_ 


THE discussion which has recently been carried on in more than 
one of our Catholic newspapers regarding Our Lady of Walsing- 
ham suggests that it may not be unacceptable to the readers 
of THE MONTH to print in these pages the full text of a 
pre-Reformation poem on the subject hitherto practically 
unpublished. The verses tell the legend of the origin of the 
Walsingham shrine, and they are contained in a tiny volume 
of the printer Richard Pynson, the only known copy of which 
is preserved in the library of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
It is true that two or three stanzas have been quoted by 
Mr. James Lee Warner and have from him been borrowed by 
the late Mr. Edmund Waterton in his Pzetas Mariana Britannica, 
and by Dom H. P. Feasey in a brochure which reproduces 
Mr. Waterton’s and Mr. Lee Warner’s researches! But the 
complete poem, so far as known to the writer, has only appeared 
in a rare collection of English tracts, privately printed by 
Mr. Henry Huth and limited to an edition of fifty copies. 
From one of these copies the present text has been carefully 
reproduced. If Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, the editor of Mr. Huth's 
volume, is to be trusted, the reprint faithfully represents the 
spelling of the original. For those who do not admire the 
eccentricities of sixteenth century orthography, I venture to 
quote one particularly interesting stanza (the eighteenth) in a 
modernized form. It contains another, hitherto seemingly un- 
noticed, instance of the use of the term “Our Lady’s Dowry.” 


O England great cause thou hast had for to be 
Compared to the land of promission ; 
Thou attainest by grace to stand in that degre 
Through this glorious Lady’s supportacion, 
To be called in every realme and region 
The holy land, Our Lady’s Dowry. 
Thus art thou named of old antiquity. 
1 We cannot but think it regrettable that Dom Feasey should sometimes borrow 
considerable extracts from his predecessors without any indication of the fact that 


these passages are merely quotations. 
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Pynson’s volume must have been printed about the year 
1493, but the text of the poem is older. From a reference 
in stanza thirteen, when compared with the four prefatory 
verses, the poem may be supposed to have been written between 
1460 and 1470. Mr. Edmund Waterton, who upon this point is 
in substantial agreement with Mr. Lee Warner if not with 
Mr. Harrod,! considers that “there is no reason to doubt that 
Richeld (the ‘noble wydowe called Rychold’ of the poem), 
the mother of Geoffrey de Faveraches, was the original founder 
of the celebrated chapel of our Ladye, and at the period usually 
assigned, A.D. 1061.”2 In fact the twelfth century charter of 
Roger, Earl of Clare, expressly mentions the chapel as a 
foundation of Richeld, mother of Faveraches.* 

Passing from the date of the foundation to that of the over- 
throw of this famous sanctuary, it may be noticed that the 
suggestion made by Dom Feasey that the shrine had already 
been dismantled before January, 1538, seems quite unwarranted. 
He founds this conjecture upon a letter from Sir Roger 
Townsend to Cromwell, dated as he believes in January, 1538, 
which speaks of the “ymage of our Ladye” as already brought 
to London. But the date he assigns to this letter is 
erroneous, for Mr. Gairdner prints it in the Calendar of Letters 
and Papers for 1540. And this is borne out by another docu- 
ment, an account-book detailing the King’s payments for the 
year 1538. In March we have an entry of 43s. 4d. for “the King’s 
candle before our Lady of Walsingham,” and of one hundred 
shillings to the Prior there “for the King’s salary before our 
Lady.” This last was a chantry, suitable maintenance being 
provided for a priest to say Mass at the shrine for the King’s 
intention. Numerous payments for both chaplain and candle 
are recorded in earlier years, in fact from the very beginning 
of the King’s reign. But in September, 1538, while we have 
still an entry for “the King’s candle before our Lady of 
Walsingham,” and also for the chaplain’s salary, showing how 
familiar these items in the accounts had become, there is written 
against them the word “zz/.” Between these two dates, March 
and September, our Lady’s image had been carried off to 
London, the exact day of its arrival being preserved for us in 
a letter which seems to have been overlooked by the writers 


1 Gleanings among the Castles and Convents of Norfolk, p. 157. 
2 Pietas Mariana Britannica, Part II. p. 158. 
3 Archeological Journal, vol. xiii. p. 116. 
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on Walsingham. “This day,’ wrote John Hussey to Lord 
Lisle on July 18th, 1538, “our late Lady of Walsingham was 
brought to Lambhithe (Lambeth), where was both my Lord 
Chancellor and my Lord Privy Seal, with many virtuous prelates, 
but there was offered neither ob. (ob/atio? or obol ?) nor candle ; 
what shall become of her is not determined.” ? 

It is stated in Dugdale’s Wonasticon, in Blomfield’s Norfolk, 
and thence copied into many other works, that the image of 
‘Our Lady of Walsingham was burned at Chelsea, with a number 
of others, in 1539. I do not know the authority for this 
statement, but in itself it appears not improbable. Although 
we find a few isolated instances in which an object of devotion 
was burned publicly on the spot, eg., the Rood at Boston,” 
Lincolnshire, still the more common proceeding seems to 
have been to ship the image by water to London, where 
the collection was left in the keeping of Thomas Thacker, 
Cromwell’s steward, who looked after his residence at Austin 
Friars. Thus we find Dr. John London writing to Cromwell, 
on the 17th of September, 1538, that he has “ pulled down the 
image of our Lady at Caversham, whereunto was great 
pilgrimage. It is plated all over with silver. He has put it in 
a chest fast locked and nailed up, and will send it by next 
barge to London. Has pulled down the place she stood in, 
with the lights, shrowds, crutches, images of wax, &c., about 
the chapel, and defaced the same thoroughly.”* Again, William 
Lord Sandys writes to Thomas Thacker himself at Austin 
Friars, on September Ist, that he has received the King’s 
command, by letters of the Lord Privy Seal, to pull down the 
image at Basingstoke, and send “the seyd idoloe” to his house 
at the Austin Friars, which accordingly he has duly performed.* 
On the other hand, we find Thacker writing to Cromwell, on 
July 30th, that is, about a fortnight after the arrival in London 
of the statue of Our Lady of Walsingham: “I have received 
into your place by Austin Friars from William Lawrence 
the image of our Lady that was at Ipswich, which I have 
bestowed in your wardrobe of beds. There is nothing about 


1 Letters and Papers, 1538. 

2 John Tavernor writes to Cromwell, September 11th, 1538: ‘‘ According to 
your Lordship’s command, the Rood was burned on the 7th inst., market-day, and 
a sermon by the Black Friar (Dominican) at the burning of him, which has done 
much good.” (Letters and Papers Henry VIII. 1538, vol. ii. p. 127.) 

3 Letters and Papers Henry VIII, 1538, vol. ii. p. 143. 

* Jbid, vol. ii, p. 102. 
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her but two half-shoes of silver and four stones of crystal set 
in silver.”! Similarly, on the 1st of September, he writes to 
his master again: “One Basset, servant to my Lord of Canter- 
bury, hath by your Lordship’s commandment, as he saith, 
brought to your place by Austin Friars in London the image 
of St. Anne of Buxton, and also the image of St. Modwen 
of Burton-on-Trent, with her red cow and her staff, which 
women labouring of child in those parts were very anxious to 
have with them to lean upon and to walk with it. J have 
bestowed the images by our Lady of Ipswich.”* We may appro- 
priately recall Latimer’s desire expressed to Cromwell, on 
June 13th of the same year, that he would “bestow our great 
sibyll (the image of our Lady at Worcester, of which see 
Latimer was Bishop) to some good purpose, ut percat memoria 
cum sonitu. She hath been the devil’s instrument to bring 
many, I fear, to eternal fire; now she herself, with her old 
sister of Walsingham, her young sister of Ipswich, with their 
other two sisters of Dongcaster and Penryesse, would make a 
jolly muster in Smithfield. They would not be all day in 
burning.”’ There is, so far as I know, no trace of any public 
ceremony at which this was carried out. It would almost seem 
as if the statues had been gathered together in London for 
such a purpose, but that it was eventually thought more prudent 
not to run the risk of provoking any Catholic demonstration. 
A considerable slice of the landed property confiscated at 
Walsingham found its way into the hands of the Southwells. 
We may not improbably conjecture that the well-known verses 
beginning, “In the wracks of Walsingham,” usually attributed 
to the Venerable Philip, Earl of Arundel, were corrected if not 
composed by the martyr, Father Robert Southwell, as an amende 
for the part his family had taken in the suppression. A letter 
from the poet’s grandfather, Sir Richard Southwell, professes 
to have discovered in the priory evidence of a secret coining 
establishment, fully equipped with all the rude plant then 
deemed necessary for carrying on such operations. It is clear, 


1 Letters and Papers Henry VIII. 1538, vol. i. p. 555+ 

2 Jbid. vol. ii. p. 101. 

3 Letters and Papers Henry VIII. 1538, vol. i. p. 437. We know for certain 
that the image of our Lady at Penrhys was taken down and ‘‘sent to London” 
on August 26th (vol. ii. p. 118); that at Doncaster had been removed before 
November 17th. (/ézd. p. 359.) Those of Ipswich and Walsingham have been 
already mentioned, 
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as has often been pointed out, that the suspected apparatus! 
was intended for nothing more felonious than the stamping and 
casting of “pilgrims’ signs,” little metal objects of devotion 
which were commonly bought and carried away by the pilgrims 
in memory of their visit. Not a few of these Walsingham 
tokens have come to light at various times, and are figured in 
archeological journals; but the most interesting discovery of 
all, that of a set of moulds from which the pilgrims’ signs were 
cast, is seemingly not alluded to in Dom Feasey’s book. It 
is worth while, therefore, to point out that these moulds have 
been admirably engraved in the ninth volume of Jorfolk 
Archeologia. 

Perhaps nothing so clearly brings home to us the genuine- 
ness of the devotion aroused by this shrine of our Lady in 
Norfolk, as the allusions to it preserved in some of the earlier 
Paston Letters. Although attention has been directed to them 
by Mr. Waterton, we may perhaps be pardoned for making a 
quotation or two. Thus in a letter from Margaret Paston to 
her husband, dated September 28th, 1443, we read : 


My mother behested [promised] another image of wax of the weight 
of you to our Lady of Walsingham, and she sent four nobles to the 
four orders of Friars at Norwich to pray for you, and I have behested 
to go on pilgrimage to Walsingham and to St. Leonards [St. Leonard’s 
Priory, Norwich] for you. By my troth I had never so heavy a 
season as I had from the time that I woste [knew] of your sickness til 
I woste of your amending, and since [then] my heart is in no great 
ease nor never shall be til I wot that ye be very hale.” 


Another reference occurs in a letter of William Yelverton, 
Justice of the Peace, to John Paston (between 1444 and 1460). 


To my right worshipful cousin, John Paston, Esquire. 

Right worshipful cousin,—I recommend me to you thanking you 
as heartily as I can for myself, &c., and specially for that ye do so 
much for our Lady’s house at Walsingham, which I trust verily ye do 
the rather for the great love that ye deem I have thereto; for truly if 
I be drawn to any worship or welfare and discharge of myn enemies’ 
danger, I ascribe it unto our Lady. 

Praying you therefore that ye would be as friendly to our Lady’s 
house as I wot well ye have always been, and in especial now, that I 


1 A curious blunder has been made by Mr. Gough Nichols and others who have 
edited this letter. They print ‘‘ poyses (weights) and other things to sorte and denyd 
gould and sylver,” &c. The word denxyd should of course be deuyd (divide). Dom 
Feasey makes the matter worse by explaining ‘‘ denyd [probably foreign money].” 

2 Paston Letters (Edit. Gairdner, 1896), vol. i. p. 48. 
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might have of you the report certainly by your letter of that that 
Naunton your cousin informed you, and told you by mouth of all 
matters touching our Lady’s house of Walsingham. 

For methinketh, by that I have heard by our Lady’s priest of 
Walsingham, if [ understand well that matter, that it should do much 
to the good speed of the matter; and doubt you not our Lady shall 
quit it you, and her poor prior hereafter, as he may. 

Praying you also, cousin, and avising for the ease of us both, and 
of our friends, and of many other, that ye be at London betimes this 
term, and if we speed well now, all well this year after; for I know 
verily there was never made greater labour than shall be made now, 
and therefore I pray to our Lady, help us, and her Blessed Son, which 
have you in His holy keeping. 

Written at your poor place of Bayfield, on St. Francis’ day, in haste, 

Your cousin, 
WILLIAM YELVERTON, Justice.! 


It is interesting to have such conclusive evidence as is 
afforded by the verses now to be printed, that the honouring 
of our Lady’s Annunciation? was the feature especially 
emphasized in the popular devotion to this Norfolk shrine. 
Walsingham was the English Nazareth, or in other words, the 
English Loreto. The reader will remark that not only the 
dimensions of the Holy House, but also the miraculous transla- 
tion from one spot to another, though on a smaller scale, has 
a place in the story. If we could only be sure that this idea of 
a Western Nazareth was as old as the shrine itself, the Walsing- 
ham legend would have an interesting bearing upon the 
tradition of Loreto. The poem has no other title or preface 
than Pynson’s monogram and the four verses which stand at the 
beginning. 

Of this chafell se heve the fundacyon, 
Bylded the yeve of cvystes incarnacyon, 


A thousande complete syxty and one, 
The tyme of sent Edward Kyng of this vegyon. 


Beholde and se ye goostly folkes all, 

Which to this place have devocyon, 

Whan ye to our lady askynge socoure call, 
Desyrynge here hir helpe in your trybulacyon, 
Of this hir chapell ye may se the fundacyon, 
If ye wyll this table overse and rede, 

Howe by myracle it was founded indede. 


1 Jbid, vol. i. pp. 62, 63. 
2 The Walsingham tokens also emphasize this idea. Most of them represent our 
Lady and the Angel Gabriel with the pot of lilies between them. 
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A noble wydowe somtyme lady of this towne 
Called Rychold in lyvynge full vertuous 
Desyred of oure lady a petycyowne 

Hir to honoure with some werke bountyous 
This blyssed virgyn and lady most gracyous 
Graunted hir petycyon as I shall after tell 
Unto her worschyp to edefye this chapell. 


In spyryte our lady to Nazareth hir led, 

And shewed hir the place where gabryel hir grette,! 
‘“‘ Lo doughter, consyder,” to hir oure lady sayde, 

‘“‘ Of thys place take thou suerly the mette ;” 
Another lyke thys at Walsyngham thou sette, 

Unto my laude and synguler honoure 

All that me seche there shall fiynde socoure.”’ 


‘‘ Where shall be hadde in a memoryall, 

The great joy of my salutacyon, 

Fyrst of my ioyes grounde and orygynall, 

Rote of mankyndes gracyous redempcyon, 

Whan gabryell gave to me relacyon 

To be a moder through hymylyte 

And goddys sonne conceyve in virgynyte.”’ 

This visyon shewed thryse to this devout woman, 
In mynde well she marked both length and brede, 
She was full gladde and thanked oure lady than 
Of hir great grace never destytute in nede, 

This forsayd hour in hast she thought to spede, 
Called to hir artyfycers full wyse 

This chapell to forge as our lady dyd devyse. 


All this (? thus) a medewe wete with dropes celestyall 
And with sylver dewe sent from hye adowne, 
Excepte tho tweyne places chosen above all, 

Where neyther moyster ne dewe myght be fowne; 
This was the fyrste pronostycacyowne 

Howe this our newe Nazareth here sholde stande, 
Bylded lyke the fyrste in the holy lande. 


Whan it was al fourmed, than had she great doute, 
Where it shold be sette and in what maner place, 
Inasmoche as tweyne places were founde oute, 
Tokened with myracle of our ladyes grace; 

That is to say tweyne quadrates of egall space, 

As the flees of Gedeon in the wete beynge drye, 
Assygned by myracle of holy mayde marye. 


The wydowe thought it most lykly of congruence 

This house on the fyrste soyle to bylde and arere 

Of this who lyste to have experyence 

A chapell of saynt laurence® standeth nowe there, 


1 Greeted her. 2 Measure. 

3 It can be nothing but a coincidence, that the place from which the Holy House 
was, according to the legend, miraculously transferred, should bear the name of a 
Saint which so closely recalls the Latin name of Loreto, Lauretum. 
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Faste by tweyne wellys, experyence doth thus lere, 
There she thought to have set this chapell 
Which was begonne by our ladyes counsell. 


The carpenters began to set the fundamente, 

This hevenly house to arere up on hye, 

But sone their werkes shewed inconvenyente, 

For no pece with other wolde agre with geometrye, 
Than were they all sory and full of agonye, 

That they coud not ken neyther mesure ne marke 
To ioyne togedyr their owne proper werke. 


They went to reste and layde all thynge on syde, 

As they on their maystresse had a commaundement ; 
She thought our lady, that fyrste was hir gyde, 
Wold convey this worke after hir owne entent ; 

Hir meny'! to reste, as for that nyght, she sente 

And prayed our lady with devout exclamacyon, 

As she had begonne to perfowrme that habytacyon. 


All nyghte the wydowe permanynge in this prayer, 
Oure blyssed lady with hevenly mynystris, 

Hir sylfe beynge here chyef artyfycer, 

Areryd? this sayd house with aungellys handys, 
And nat only reryd it, but set it there it is, 

That is two hundred fote and more in dystaunce 
From the fyrste place bokes make remembraunce. 


Erly whan the artyfycers cam to their travayle 
Of this sayd chapell to have made an ende, 
They founde eche parte conjoyned sauns fayle, 
Better than they coude conceyve it in mynde; 
Thus eche man home agayne dyd wynde, 

And this holy matrone thanked our lady 

Of hir great grace shewyd here specyally. 


And syth here our lady hath shewyd many myracle, 
Innumerable nowe here for to expresse, 

To such as visyte thys hir habytacle, 

Ever lyke newe to them that call her in dystresse, 
Four hundreth yere and more, the cronacle to witnes, 
Hath endured this notable pylgrymage, 

Where grace is dayly shewyd to men of every age. 


Many seke ben here cured by our ladyes myghte, 
Dede agayne revyved, of this is no dought, 

Lame made hole, and blynde restored to syghte, 
Maryners vexed with tempest safe to porte brought,? 


1 Her gang of workmen. ? Reared up. 

3 Walsingham was not very far from the sea-shore, as Erasmus notes in his account 
of it. Though one would not have judged from his account that the sea was seven 
miles off. Perhaps the configuration of the coast has been altered somewhat since 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. To the Reformers like Bullinger, Our Lady 
of Walsingham seems to have been known, possibly through Erasmus’s Peregrinacio, 
as Diva Parathalassia, the Goddess beside the Sea. 
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Defe, wounde and lunatyke that hyder have sought, 
And also lepers here recovered have be, 
By oure ladyes grace of their infirmyte. 


Folke that of fendys have had acombraunce 

And of wycked spyrytes also moche vexacyon, 
Have here be delyvered from every such chaunce, 
And soules greatly vexed with gostely temptacyon ; 
Lo here the chyef solace agaynst all tribulacyon, 
To all that be seke bodely or goostly, 

Callynge to oure lady devoutly. 


Therefore every pylgryme gyve your attendaunce, 
Our lady here to serve with humble affecyon, 
Your sylfe ye applye to do hir plesaunce, 
Remembrynge the great ioye of hir Annunciacion, 
Therwyth concevynge this bryef complacyon,} 
Though it halte in meter and eloquence, 

It is here wryten to do hyr reverence. 


All lettred that wyll have more intellygence 

Of the fundacyon of this chapell here, 

If ye wyll aske kokes (? bokes) shall you encence? 
More clerely to understande this forsayed matere, 

To you shall declare the cronyclere 

All cyrcumstaunce by a noble processe, 

Howe olde cronyclers of thys bere wytnesse, 

O englonde great cause thou hast glad (? had) for to be, 
Compared to the londe of promyssyon, 

Thou atteynest my (? by) grace to stand in that degre, 
Through this gloryous ladyes supportacyon, 

To be called in every realme and regyon, 

The holy lande our ladyes dowre ; 

Thus arte thou named of olde antyquyte. 


And this is the cause, as it apereth by lyklynesse, 
In the is belded newe nazareth, a mancyon 

To the honoure of the hevenly empresse, 

And of her moste gloryous salutacyon, 

Chyef pryncypyll and grounde of our salvacyon, 
Whan gabryell sayd at olde nazareth Ave, 

This ioy here dayly remembred for to be. 


O gracyous lady, glory of Ierusalem, 

Cypresse of syon, and ioye of Israel, 

Rose of Ieryco, and sterre of Bethleem, 

O gloryous lady, our askynge nat repell ; 

In mercy all wymen ever thou dost excell, 
Therfore blissed lady graunt thou thy great grace, 


To all that the devoutly visyte in this place.’ 
Amen. 


1 Query ‘‘ compilation”? 2 ? Enseigne=teach. 
3 Fugitive Tracts Written in Verse which illustrate the condition of religious and 
political feeling in England, Edited by W. C. Hazlitt at the cost of Henry Huth. 


London: 1875. 














“4 Prose Poet of Childhood." 
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UNDER this heading K. B. Sharman has recently published some 
selections from Jean Paul Richter’s Autobiography and from 
his Doctrine of Education, entitled Zevana. “Few men,” we 
read in the Preface, “have possessed such insight into the 
workings of a child’s thought and feelings, and perhaps fewer 
Stil have deemed the study worth all the care that can be 
bestowed upon it.” 

It may not be without interest to call attention to some of 
the aphorisms which are to be found in this little compilation 
of golden words. 

“ What remains,” asks Jean Paul, “to the decaying world— 
among so many ruins of what is noblest and most ancient— 
except children, those pure beings yet unfalsified by the age 
and the world?” This tenderness towards children, towards 
young things of every sort, fresh and unspoilt from the hand 
of Nature, is perhaps especially characteristic of an over- 
wrought, over-ripe civilization like our own. Weary of smoky 
towns and cities and their meaningless rush and clamour ; 
sceptical of the “promised land” to which progress ever points 
and never attains, that part of us that is most kin with Nature 
rises at last in revolt against the chains that reason and 
reflection have forged for us, and bids us break their bonds 
asunder and cast away their cords from us. A lawless and 
rebellious sentiment no doubt, and one that has been respon- 
sible for much evil and folly—the more, that it can shelter 
itself under the mantle of unworldliness and Gospel simplicity ; 
and that the line which divides simplicity from savagery is not 
always clearly defined. Yet the sentiment may be good and 
right however erroneously interpreted or justified ; and indeed 
the love of children, the love of Nature—of “all things both 


1 A Prose Poet of Childhood. Selections from Jean Paul Richter by K. B. 
Sharman. Published by Sydney C. Mayle, at 70, High Street, Hampstead, 
London, N,W., 1901, 
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great and small”—has too divine a warrant in the example of 
Christ and of all the most Christlike men who have ever lived, 
to be dismissed as merely a phase of our universal discontent 
with what we have, and our unreasoning longing for what we 
have irretrievably left behind us. Something of course must 
be deducted for that world-wide illusion which makes men seek 
the golden age in the past, rather than in the future, and feel 
that the life of the individual and of the race has been a descent, 
from summit to base, of the Mount of Beatitude. Merely 
“from its being far” the past wins much of its glory and loses 
much of its shadow ; for it is only the light of distant suns 
which reaches us, not their dark spots. How far we should 
distrust the wistfulness of those backward glances, “wild with 
all regret,’ which we cast upon the days that are no more— 
“the days of our childhood and our happy school-days ”—tk- 
readers of Vice Versa will not be slow to discern. Not only 
was their sunshine considerably tempered by shadow, but ever 

their innocence was to some extent more relative than real, anc 

the stolen lump of sugar or the first act of deceit may have 

rankled more painfully in conscience than the wholesale 
delinquencies of later years. St. Augustine, for one, looks with 
a sourly sceptical eye on the popular belief in youthful guile- 
lessness, and marks with emphasis the livid energy of a 
speechless babe in regard to its fellow-suckling. In what are 
deemed the trivial faults of childhood he finds the workings of 
that same evil principle which, later, doffs its short-clothes and 

puts on the éoga virilis; the mode and measure is different, 

but the malice is the same. With him these peccadilloes were 

fruits of the vice of our origin which he understood less 

negatively than later theologians ; and hence he was only a 

little ruthlessly consequent in littering the floor of Hell with 

unregenerate babies. 

Without accepting this gloomier view of infantile depravity, 
we may allow that the halo wherewith jaded maturity circles 
the head of happy childhood is, to some extent, woven of the 
mists of memory ; just as much as inexperience is answerable 
for the child’s impatience of pupillage, and its longing after 
the imaginary blessings of being “grown up.” Relatively to 
our present strength and understanding the crosses and tempta- 
tions of infancy seem trifling, and we should be glad to have 
nothing worse to bear; and measured by the small needs of 
little folk and the simple conditions of their bliss, the resources 
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of their seniors seem practically infinite—but in both cases the 
impression is due to an inability to imagine a change of stand- 
point as well as a change of circumstances. 

Yet whatever elements of unwisdom, sentimentality, and 
illusion there may be in the fashionable pzdolatry of the day, 
it remains true that the child has been set on a pedestal for 
our admiration and instruction—nay, even on an altar for our 
homage and worship—by one whose criticism of life can 
hardly be disputed. “He took a little child and having 
embraced him He set him in their midst and said to them: 
Of a truth I say to you unless you be changed and become as 
little children you shall not even enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven,” much less hold the first place therein. Plainly there 
was some point in which the little child, so canonized, was 
superior to the Apostles with their lust of pre-eminence and 
dominion over their fellows; although a loose exegesis has 
perhaps drawn more out of the text than the context seems 
to warrant. 

There is, after all, something cynical and pessimistic in the 
exaltation of the passive and negative perfection of childhood, 
when it is carried to a contempt of the hard-won though 
meagre results of slow self-conquest. It cannot be the mind of 
Christ that we should prefer the seed to the fruit, the embryonic 
to the fully developed humanity. There is something radically 
fallacious, something almost pagan, in the notion that children 
are the dite of our race for whose sake the defiled and sin- 
tainted remainder is tolerated, as the Cities of the Plain would 
have been for the sake of a handful of just men. That they 
are infinitely more attractive need not be denied; but then, 
is it an ethical attractiveness? Artistic excellence is more 
attractive than virtue, in that it commands our interest and 
attention more easily; but surely it is a different kind of 
attraction! Is not the attractiveness of childhood more 
esthetic than ethical? Many will answer this question in the 
negative ; but we may wonder how far their denial is well- 
weighed and critical. There are benevolent zoolaters, enslaved 
to the category of Self—“ automorphists” we might call them— 
who are quick to read conscience and intelligence into the least 
action of a favourite poodle or kitten, not knowing how far 
memory can simulate the effects of understanding, and how 
far an expectation of pains and penalties can induce a show of 
conscience ; and a like sentimentality is prone to confound the 
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negative blamelessness and artlessness of children with true 
moral worth and simplicity. But Christ came into this world 
to save, not children, but sinners; and if the least degree of 
true character and self-won perfection is not more worthful in 
His sight than any possible degree of merely passive purity and 
innocence, all our conceptions of the meaning of life and 
religion are set at naught and confounded. 

As an explanation of the attractiveness of childhood the 
theory of an instinctive morality and an intuitive reasonable- 
ness, divinely infused into the infant soul and gradually per- 
verted or extruded by the growth of self-formed reason and 
character, is more poetical than just. What really charms us in 
the first six or seven years of childhood is the very absence of 
anything that can be properly called reason or morality; the 
absence of. any hidden personality; the frankly unclothed 
animal nature, all unconscious of its nakedness and of any need 
of concealment; and this by contrast, and in view of what 
we_know is to supervene, of what even now flushes the darkness 
with faint streaks of dawn: namely, the life of reason with all 
its possibilities of sorrow or joy, victory or disaster. And 
perhaps the situation may not lack its pathos, similar to that 
inspired by the spectacle of a heedless lamb skipping gaily to 
the slaughter-house. 

Yet if the charm of childhood is not the charm of moulded 
character, but of unwrought Nature with its endless and 
undecided possibilities of good’ or evil, it is not clear why we 
should be told to become as little children if we would enter 
that kingdom which only the strong can carry by storm; except 
in so far as it is often needful to unravel the work of years to 
the very beginning, in order to correct those early slips which 
have vitiated the whole result. But the context of the precept 
has nothing to do with such an interpretation ; nor indeed with 
many others to which it is verbally applicable. For example, it 
is more commonly quoted as especially directed to those in 
subjection, whereas it was directed to those in authority—to the 
apostles, not to the multitudes. They, ambitious of spiritual 
domination, were disputing which of them should have the most 
authority; and the child is set before them to enforce the 
Christian, as opposed to the pagan, conception of authority: 
He that is greatest is to be as the least—the servant of the 
servants of God. 

Again, likeness is not identity, and it is sometimes forgotten 
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that the Gospel does not bid us to become, morally, children, 
but as children in some respect ; nor does it say that of these, 
but that of such, is the Kingdom of Heaven. Children in 
malice, is St. Paul’s comment, but men in understanding ; 
harmless as the dove, but prudent as the serpent ; and surely 
the example of Christ, which is the best commentary on His 
doctrine, enforces a like distinction. We can well imagine the 
Chief Priest or some venerable Pharisee taking Him aside 
and quoting His own precept to Him and exhorting Him to 
become a little child, and to believe and obey without criticism. 
But obviously, there would be no warrant for such a use of His 
words. Nothing is more fatal to the interests of true faith, 
obedience, humility, simplicity, and kindred virtues, than the 
manner in which they can unfortunately be exploited in the 
interests of pride, craft, and tyranny. To become as a little 
child in no sense means to become a little goose for the benefit 
of the nearest fox—Herod or other; Christ has no praise for 
childishness. However such things may charm us on other 
grounds, there is no moral excellence in ignorance or credulity 
or improvidence or passive pliability; in a child these things 
please, just because they are natural, even as their opposites 
displease ; but in men they provoke tears rather than laughter. 

Nor is it quite plain whether the ambitious apostles were 
exhorted to regard themselves as the child before them regarded 
itself, or as they themselves regarded it. The latter seems more 
probable ; for indeed it may be doubted whether children think 
so little of themselves as is popularly assumed, and whether a 
sort of nafve—almost animal—egoism and self-centrality be not 
the term from which we start our upward struggle towards 
unselfishness and final selflessness. The conception and practical 
recognition of our true subordination to the whole of which 
we are parts, is rather the goal than the starting-point of moral 
endeavour. Though we may allow to children a certain 
negative humility, due to the absence of any reflex comparison 
between themselves and others, yet this is something non-moral 
and essentially different from the intelligent and voluntary self- 
abasement which should characterize the Christian who realizes 
his relation to humanity at large. 

It is plainly to an active, positive, self-wrought humility that 
Christ urges His followers, when He puts before them the passive 
and negative lowliness of a child as their model. And so of 
other kindred perfections—faith, trust, purity, simplicity. His 
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concern is with free agents,—with the healing, the building-up 
of human character—of the truest manhood. Yet the child is 
set before us as a divinely approved norm or pattern in so 
far as the more perfect man is he who makes himself positively 
and actively what the child is made passively and negatively— 
who voluntarily reproduces in himself the semblance—but only 
the semblance—of childhood. 

The zxsthetic beauty that belongs to all young creatures, 
straight from the hand of God, ere they have had time to mar 
themselves or to be marred by others, passes away all too soon, 
like the first freshness of spring; and the moral beauty that 
succeeds to it, so slowly and uncertainly, is too deep-buried and 
overlaid for our scrutiny,—even did it interest us to the same 
degree, which it rarely does. Yet there can really be no 
comparison in value between the faith of a child, as credulous of 
fable as of fact, and the hard-won faith of the man who has 
faced all the spectres of doubt and laid them low; or between 
the trust that is mere improvidence and inexperience, and the 
trust that grapples with despair; or between the artlessness 
which is only an incapacity of artfulness, and the simplicity 
which is the crown of the great-hearted alone. There is more 
to attract the eye in the neatly rigged and painted model under 
its glass case, than in the storm-battered ship that is towed safe 
into port after many a hair-breadth escape; and similarly the 
perfection of childhood is fairer on the surface than that of 
which it is the model. But in spite of all parallelism they are 
in different categories; and if in the Divine sight the storm- 
tost, foundering soul be not the more precious, the very bases of 
religion and morality must tremble. There is a tenderness and 
transparent delicacy belonging to the inner and rudimentary 
petals of the Heavenly Rose which we miss in the outer and 
less sheltered ; yet it is in these and not in those that Dante 
has enthroned the greatest triumphs of God’s husbandry. 

But it is not merely as symbolizing a Divine ideal of perfect 
humanity, that the child claims the reverence that Christ and 
the Church, and indeed the wisest and best men of all ages, 
have accorded to it. “Suffer them to come to me and forbid 
them not,” is a precept that looks directly to the spiritual 
interest of the young, and not to that of their elders. If the 
man must put on the child, the child also must put on the man. 
“The spirit of education,” says Richter, “is nothing more than 
an endeavour to liberate the ideal human being which lies con- 
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cealed in every child ;” and, again: “ The whole human being 
is as yet a closed bud whose blossom is concealed.” The sum 
and substance of his teaching is a warning against a violent and 
premature unfolding and forcing apart of the frail petals; 
and a plea for simply securing the conditions of natural 
expansion. “The warmth he [the child] requires is Happiness. 
One has but to give him play room, by taking away what may 
be painful, and his powers shoot up of themselves.” But 
Richter is careful to distinguish happiness from pleasure. 
“ Joyousness is the heaven under which everything but poison 
thrives. But let it not be confounded with enjoyment. 
Pleasures make no Paradise; they only help to laugh it away. 
Play, that is, activity, not pleasures, will keep children cheerful. 
In one month, a child might be mentally destroyed, if one could 
make out of every day a first Christmas Day.” This is surely 
a profoundly wise and too little-heeded principle of education. 
If the whole end of moral effort is that men should be guided 
solely by considerations of right and wrong irrespective of 
attendant pains or pleasures; if all sin and evil is traceable 
to making a principal and direct end of that pleasure which 
should never be more than an indirect issue or an accompanying 
circumstance, what can we think of the prevalent custom of 
making pleasure the sanction of good conduct ? No one can 
gainsay the utility of rewards for those who have not yet been 
trained into intelligent sympathy with the law. For this system 
we have divine warrant. But even if pain be the just penalty 
of those who give the first place to pleasure, in nowise should 
pleasure be set forth as an end in itself to be secured through 
duty as ameans. The immorality of such a method needs but 
to be asserted in order to be self-evident. Yet often from 
earliest years children are practically trained to look upon the 
indulgence of their greed and of those other impulses which 
it is the very aim of education to restrain, as a legitimate and 
not dishonourable motive. This is plainly to weaken and 
strengthen at the same time; to build up with one hand 
and pull down with the other. A reward should be pleasurable, 
but it should not be pleasure; “that which produces and 
maintains cheerfulness,” says Richter, “is nothing but activity. 
The usual games of children, unlike ours, are only the 
expressions of earnest activity clothed in lightest wings ;” their 
play is deadly earnest and the pleasure but incidental—the 
bloom of healthy action, 
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Of truthfulness, he observes shrewdly, that: ‘“ Truth is not 
the first but the last virtue in the order of time. Truthfulness 
is a conscious virtue and sacrifice, is the blossom, nay, the 
pollen of the whole moral growth; it can only grow with its 
growth, and open when it has reached its height.” We do not 
realize how little the difference between fact and fancy imports 
to the child or the savage, or the under-civilized—how 
essentially modern a growth of ethical thought is the notion 
of the inherent worth of veracity, apart from its immediate 
practical consequences. We cannot too soon impress this 
notion upon children, but we must not expect a spontaneous 
truthfulness which will distinguish accurately between “I saw” 
and “I dreamt.” It is the lie of deceit, rather than the lie 
of romance, that we have to guard against most sedulously. 
Deceit in children, and even in their elders, is invariably the 
fruit of fear; and fear for the most part is induced by narrow 
and despotic government. Truthfulness flourishes only in the 
soil of liberty. “ Keep away the weeds (from the tender germs 
of truthfulness) while you give it freedom; save it from over- 
powering temptations and forbid all soul-bending customs— 
such as obliging a child to return thanks for a punishment, or 
to make compliments to strangers. . . . Never tell any child 
under six years old to conceal anything, even though it were 
a pleasure you were planning for some one you love.” ‘ 

His remarks on religious education are too pregnant to be 
developed here; but we may conclude this desultory notice 
with his aphorism on a kindred subject: “In the intellectual 
world nearly everything rests on faith, and in the moral world, 
at least as much... . Holily preserve childlike trust. Never 
forget that the little dark child looks up to you as to a lofty 
genius, an apostle full of revelations whom he trusts altogether 
more absolutely than his equals, and that the lie of an apostle 
destroys the whole moral world. Do not in the least degree 
support religion and morality by reasons: even the multitude 
of pillars darken and contract churches,” that is, by such 
premature reasonings would only darken and puzzle the scarce 
awakened intelligence, which neither asks or cares to know the 
reasons of its passive beliefs. 


G. TYRRELL, 
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PART II. 
OuR first article having been devoted to a question which 
Canon Moberly raises only in an incidental way, it remains now 
that we speak of his book with respect to its substance. He 
starts from the three leading ideas of Punishment, Penitence, 
and Forgiveness. 

Punishment, if regarded in the light of so much pain endured 
as a consequence of so much wrong done, may on the part 
of the patient have no moral worth whatever, though the one 
who inflicts the penalty has in view the good purpose of satis- 
fying the claims of justice. In such a case, the act is specially, 
as Jeremy Taylor says, vindictive, but let us say vindicadzve, in 
order to avoid the evil significance usually attached to the 
other form of the word ; and if the pain has by the sufferer’s 
own fault no advantage to him, it profits the public, serving as 
a deterrent to those who are in danger of becoming offenders 
against the law. But whatever be the disciplinary effects, the 
idea distinctively of punishment must not be dropped out 
of consideration. “I hold,” says our author, “that we must 
emphatically claim that punishment inflicted as discipline, is 
punishment,” a sentence which is true enough so long as we 
insist that both words must, while they coincide in one act, 
retain their distinctness of meaning. At least in the long run 
it must not be the same thing to the happiness of man whether 
he is moral or immoral ; for a time the discrimination may be 
neglected, but not for ever. So far the pagan world was right 
in its motto, dpacavte wadeiv. 

With the second notion, that of Penitence, we enter upon 
ideas more pleasing tothe mind which finds in mere punishment 
rather a degrading than an elevating tendency; indeed, Hell 
is the acme of simple satispasszo, as contrasted with praiseworthy 
satisfaction. The penitent offender regrets the injury he has 
done, wishes as far as possible to undo it; and therefore is 
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ready to adopt unpleasant, humiliating means. If an external 
force inflicts chastisement on him he does not merely endure, 
still less does he rebel ; he accepts the penance and in his inner 
disposition makes it his own. Canon Moberly’s expression 
for the attitude is that the repentant culprit “ re-identifies 
himself with righteousness.” More than one author has pro- 
pounded the notion that what the will embraces, with that the 
person is identified, a style of expression which, as will appear 
from subsequent quotations, may embody a wrong philosophy. 
When the phrase is applied to wrong-doing, much depends on 
the nature of the act: for while in mortal sin man makes his 
last end to be other than God, in venial sin God is still retained 
essentially in His right position; and as in no case can a 
creature be literally identified with righteousness, so in no case 
can he be literally identified with unrighteousness. In God 
alone is the substantial holiness; and there is no substantial 
principle of evil, since even Satan himself is but accidentally 
perverted. We must, therefore, allow for a certain limitation 
to be made in the sense, if we are to make use of the energetic 
language in which Canon Moberly has chosen to convey 
a truth. 


The transformation of the thorough penitent is marvellous, indeed, 
even to thought. The personality which had revolted from righteous- 
ness and identified itself with the will to sin, is now re-identified 
with righteousness in its condemnation of sin, in its condemnation 
therefore of himself. Though others condone, he adjudges himself 
to shame.  Self-disgraced, self-condemned, self-sentenced, he offers 
himself to voluntary punishment. He had outraged righteousness. 
But now the true self is wholly ranged and identified, not with the 
revolting will, but with the righteousness outraged, pleading and 
condemning ; at the conscious cost of all shame, all suffering, even 
death to the self, because it is the self that has sinned. ! 


Such is ideal penitence, though no mere man can realize it 
fully. Into the various motives of penitence, some higher some 
lower, or into the distinction between attrition and contrition, 
the author does not enter; and at times he limits the motive 
to love; “penitence in proportion as it is penitence must be 
an emotion of love.”* The Catholic theologian would have 
to make an allowance here for the sufficiency of attrition in the 
Sacrament of Penance; but we cannot expect in the book 
under review that such a question should be noticed. 

AP ,90. 2 P26. 
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Forgiveness is the next term to be explained. Obviously 
he who has merely undergone a proportionate amount of punish- 
ment, though he has paid that score, is not therefore forgiven 
the guilt of his fault, for his sin may inwardly be left 
unretracted ; per contra at times forgiveness of this guilt may 
be granted to the penitent without punishment.' Forgiveness 
requires forgiveableness, which implies adequate penitence. 


Forgiveness is, in fact, a remitting of punishment. It is, in 
fact, a treating, nay, even a recognizing, of the person forgiven as good; 
and yet it is no one of these things szmp/iciter by itself. It is no one 
of them apart from that justifying cause, within the personality of the 
forgiven, which makes this treatment and this recognition, not unright- 
eous, but righteous. . . . God’s forgiveness is never simply uncon- 
ditional. . . . True forgiveness is mever capricious, it is never 
arbitrary; we may even say it is never properly optional. True 
forgiveness is an act, or rather an attitude, but more of love than 
it is of righteousness and truth. ‘Truth and righteousness are not in 
contradiction against love. They are love ; God, who is love, is right- 
eousness and truth. God, who is righteousness and truth, is love. 
Truth, Righteousness, and Love, cannot be capricious or arbitrary.” 


The author adds the inference, that where there is 
forgiveableness there must be forgiveness, a proposition which 
would need some qualification, especially in the instance of 
vicarious atonement. 

We come now to Canon Moberly’s treatment of Personality, 
which forms the chief point upon which the judgment of his 
work hinges in relation to the theology of the Catholic Church. 
Monism, or the doctrine that all things are ultimately one, has 
great vogue in England at the present day, and whether right 
or wrong in their interpretation, some of the Canon’s readers, 
on the strength of certain utterances which he has made, will 
claim him for the monistic side. Monists object to hard, 
isolated units in the system of things: they repudiate a dualism 
between thing and thing, between thing and mind thinking, 
between finite and infinite, for they hold that it dislocates the 
great whole, so that the breaches thus made can never be closed 
again. We evidently live in a great organization in which part 
conspires with part to a single end, and no one part can stand 

1 Hence reatus culpe is distinguished from reatus pane; and Scotus caused 
confusion by calling the taint which sin leaves behind it an obligation to undergo 
penalty. Abelard had spoken in the same sense: ‘‘ Non est aliud Deum condonare 


peccatum quam zternam ejus relaxare pcenam.” (Z.xfos. ad Rom. |. ii. cap. 5.) 
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unrelated to the rest. As regards personality, the inference drawn 
is that we should look at it, not as it is self-inclusive, but as it 
is inclusive of other terms. Accordingly, Canon Moberly takes 
as his ally the Rev. Wilfrid Richmond, whose definitions are 
framed from the view of outer connexions, thus: “ Personality 
in the individual is the capacity for society, fellowship, com- 
munion ; 7) dvvapis THs Kowwvias.”! “ Personality is the capacity 
for communion, realized through the combination of various 
faculties, or capacities which play their part in personal life.”? 
No one denies the social aspect of personality, nor should 
any one question its intrinsic or essential character, for by calling 
that into question he involves himself in the theory that the 
state rests on the option of the members, and is a contract 
which may or may not be formed at the choice of individuals. 
When the race has been well started on its way, circumstances 
show man clearly that he has been necessarily born into society, 
and that his wants retain him as a member of the community. 
Nevertheless, to select this relative aspect as the defining mark 
of personality, is, to say the least of it, not so philosophical as 
to take the absolute view, which is that of the definition 
commonly received among scholastics, who are not so much 
concerned with the dramatic or the legal origin of the term as 
is Mr. Richmond. The more monism tends to obliterate such 
independence as belongs to created personality, the more 
needful it is for us to insist upon it, and the more dangerous 
it is on the part of Canon Moberly, as a Christian writer, 
to say: i 

I should prefer to avoid as misleading any use, in reference to 
human personality, of any phrase such as a distinct centre of being, 
which might even conceive of it at all otherwise than in its capacity 
and relation to and dependence on God.* 


Many monists assert “distinct centres of consciousness,” without 
fear ; for us certainly the assertion is preferable to the denial 
which we could tolerate only under very strong qualification. 
We admit, however, the great variety of interpretation possible 


1 An Essay on Personality. By the Rev. W. Richmond, p. 21. The work was 
published too late for our author to quote its pages. This is not the place to explain 
how much insistence is now-a-days laid, by political writers, on man’s social side as 
opposed to his individualistic, and how even objects of sale have their value traced to 
their social relations. Hence the saying, ‘‘ Society creates value.” Many other 
illustrations might be given. 

2 bid. p. 170. 

3 Atonement and Personality, p. 238. 
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in language which has for its object to state how God is 
immanent, sustaining, and co-operative in His creatures, and 
how they have a sort of independence inasmuch as they are not 
God nor any part of Him. The two extremes are Deism and 
Pantheism ; midway is the Catholic doctrine, and by its side 
there struggle for a place other opinions which would not 
wholly satisfy what we know as orthodoxy. So long as men 
take an idealistic view, and shrink from the use of the term 
“substance,” they cannot cordially speak the language of the 
Church. Principal Caird is an instance of one who most 
explicitly disowns both Pantheism and Deism, and yet is not 
one with us. Consider, for example, his words : 


It is only when we think of God as Absolute Spirit or Self-Con- 
sciousness, that we attain to an idea of His nature, which while it gives 
to the finite the reality of an object ever distinguishable from, never 
lost in the subject, yet refuses to it any independence or individuality 
which cannot be brought back toa higher unity. In the light of the 
idea we see that the world and man have a being and reality of their 
own, even that highest reality which consists in being that whereby 
God reveals or manifests Himself; but we see also that their being is 
no limit to God’s infinitude, inasmuch as the highest realization of that 
being is found in the absolute surrender of an independent life, in its 
perfect return to God, and atonement [at-one-ment] with Him.! 


The working out of this idea monistically in the whole 
context has much that we do not like, though at the same time 
we recognize the difficulty of tying down phrases in this matter 
to one incontrovertible sense, and in following out our own 
terminology through all its bearings. No man can correctly 
fathom the distinction of creatures from their Creator; and yet 
we have sufficient grasp upon the difference to justify a division 
of teachings into right and wrong. To illustrate the greater by 
the less, we may compare our situation to that in which we 
find ourselves when discoursing on attraction and repulsion of 
particles, on electric currents, or on magnetic poles ; we certainly 
declare some well ascertained truths upon which some examina- 
tion papers are correct, others incorrect ; but even examiners are 
limited in their penetration of the subject. With the reserve 
above indicated, we venture, as a definition of personality, to 
prefer the absolute and more radical definition of the scholastics 
to the relative and more superficial description of recent writers. 
The schoolmen give as the marks of personality, an intelligent 
nature, one and complete in itself, remaining so suz juris as 

1 Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, pp. 243, 244. 
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not to subsist, as does the human nature of Christ, in another 
person. Social relationships are in no way shut out by this 
definition. 

The convenience which Canon Moberly thinks that he gains 
by his relative definition, is that the vicarious sufferings of Christ 
are no longer those of a person wholly outside the personalities 
who have to be redeemed. “The fulness of the consummation 
of obedient and penitent holiness which constituted in Christ 
a perfect atonement, is by His presence consummated also in 
ourselves.” “The indwelling and overruling presence of Christ 
in the Person of the Spirit characterizes and constitutes the 
inmost reality of man.” Many utterances like the above are 
made as the equivalents of several texts in Holy Scripture, which 
declare, for example, that we live now, not we, but Christ lives 
in us; that we are one with Christ in our principle of life, as 
the branches are one with their vine-stock, and that the Holy 
Ghost is in us the spirit whereby we are animated. The Church 
has her own way of understanding these passages; Canon 
Moberly so uses them as to have made some think he interprets 
them as a monist. The ambiguity of his style has puzzled more 
than one critic. 

Again, the suspicion of Monism rests on him in the way in 
which he understands free-will,—the free-will of man, the free- 
will of God, and the free-will of the Word Incarnate and of 
His act of Atonement. He often speaks in the strain of a school 
of which Principal Caird is one of the more cautious repre- 
sentatives, as appears for example from the words of the latter 
about free-will, in which, however, he much exaggerates the 
undeterminism of those who rank themselves as opponents to 
determinism of the will. We italicize these exaggerating terms. 


In moral order absolute liberty of indifference so far from accounting 
for good or evil would be equivalent to absolute impossibility. The 
moral value of any action depends on the character of the mind and 
of the will from which it proceeds, and if that be absolutely characterless, 
equally devoid of significance must be its activity. What gives to 
actions their moral character is the moral character of the will that 
expresses itself inthem. The will of a man is nothing else than the 
self of a man, or the man himself, and so far from being in any case 
absolutely colourless and indeterminate, it is that of which his whole life 
is the outcome. He is therefore free or self-determined, simply 
because his life and actions are the realization of himself.” 


1 P, 282. 


2 Fundamental Ideas of Christianity. By Principal Caird, vol. ii. p. 56. 
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We do not say that this understanding of freedom is an 
impossible usage ; our objection to it arises when it would 
supplant our more traditional usage. 

Our view of self-determination is not the above; we hold 
that man’s character, starting from innate conditions, is 
gradually made or marred according as he settles his habits 
by the free choice between alternatives of good and evil; and 
that even the better-formed character is no guarantee that in 
occasional acts it will not, by abuse of liberty, make a worse 
choice than the character less well formed, a Saint losing his 
temper where a sinner under equal provocation manages to 
keep his self-control. If moral deeds are but the self-deter- 
minings of character in face of circumstances, and our free-will 
means only character determined by its inner goodness to act 
well, then no man is at liberty to change his course in life. 
A determinist of more outspokenness than Principal Caird 
recognizes the fatality involved in his own doctrine of deter- 
minism ; we refer to Mr. Leslie Stephen, who teaches that as 
the character is the man, he whose character is good may take 
credit for it in relation to other men; it is his own character 
and it is creditable ; but that in relation to a supposed Creator 
man can have no merit or demerit, for the vessel simply is as the 
potter made it to be, and the potter’s is the responsibility. Thus 
much we have to say as regards liberty when it is identified with 
determinism ; and in connexion with the same subject we must 
add that Principal Caird treats the Incarnation, and therefore 
its purpose, the Atonement, as free in God only so far as God’s 
own goodness determined Him so to act, and could not have 
otherwise determined them.! The truth here sacrificed is not 
only that of free-will, but furthermore of the fact that the Incar- 
nation is not of the natural order, least of all a necessity of 

' See such passages as these: ‘‘ By its very nature Infinite Mind or Spirit has in it 
a principle of self-revelation, a necessity of self-manifestation to and in the world of 
finite beings.” (Fzszdamental Ideas of Christianity, vol. i. p. 144.) The Incar- 
nation ‘‘is grounded on the very nature of God and man, of the Infinite Spirit and 
the finite spirit which He has made in His own image. There is a sense in which 
God would not be God without union with man, and man would not be truly man 
without union with God.” (vol. ii. p. 102.) Compare a passage of The Atonement in 
Modern Religious Thought, pp. 308, 309: ‘*We must learn to think of God as in 
man and in his life, and not as outward, separate, and remote, coming near only by 
arbitrary miracle, and related only by artificial conjunction. The idea of union with 
God is involved in the idea of man. The idea of man as man has no zoological root. 
The childhood of God is the most radical fact of his being. He is God’s offspring, 
begotten not made. Deity and humanity are not two alien natures, but one nature. 


The Divine is but the human seen in its source and perfection. ‘I and My Father 
are one’ is an idea true of all humanity.” 
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nature ; it is supernatural, and God chose to bring it about 
whereas He could have left it unaccomplished. When He 
chose to bring it about, it was not as a part of the course 
of nature but as an elevation of nature beyond itself. Of course 
Monism has no room for the supernatural. We ourselves do not 
deny man’s natural likeness to God, which carries with it a 
sort of sonship and a destiny to happiness in the final posses- 
sion of God by knowledge and love; what we do deny is that 
the texts of Scripture which speak of the order of grace can 
be taken as though they spoke only of natural development. 
Canon Moberly writes excellent things concerning the passages 
in Holy Writ with which our present topic is concerned, but he 
does not give recognition to the important fact of the super- 
natural, and while he utters much that we gladly read in our 
own sense as being the traditional language of the Church, 
he at least lays himself open to being taken as their own by 
monists, determinists, and naturalists. How he himself pre- 
cisely wishes to stand is not so clear. Here is the special 
point upon which Catholic readers of the work will have to be 
watchful with the utmost strain of their attention. 

One little domestic controversy will be raised among 
Catholics as to the way in which we live the life of Christ 
and have the Spirit of God for the spirit of our supernatural 
life. No theologian among us dares to say that the Holy 
Spirit is hypostatically united to us, or that the Divine Word is. 
thus united; but some do say that the divinity itself is the 
sanctifying form of our souls. Such for example is the opinion 
of Thomasinus, who has collected many passages from the 
Fathers to uphold his view, which he thus states: “ Vix ullam 
rem majori conspiratione consensuerant Patres quam ut Spiritum 
Sanctum traderent tpsam formam esse, cujus non efficientia tan- 
tum, sed substantia sanctificentur.”! Beyond noticing this opinion 
we do not wish to give it further space in our pages. It has its 
bearing on what Canon Moberly says, but inasmuch as it clearly 
supposes the freedom and the supernaturalness of the Incarnation, 
at least it has not the defects which we regret in his treatment.” 

We have finished the statement of our substantial disagree- 

1 De Incarnatione, lib. vi. cap. xi. 

* That Canon Moberly does talk like a determinist and monist will appear from a 
few citations: ‘‘ The first instinctive conception of free-will, and one which is shaped 
too much on the current language about it, is probably this, that free-will means an 
inherent capacity of egwa/ choice between two alternatives, the power to do equally 


either a or 6. Now, great as the part undoubtedly is which has been played by such 
a conception as this, it is easy to see that it is quite fallacious. Unless a and 6 happen 
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ment with Canon Moberly, now that we have explained 
how we can accept from him much excellent reproduction 
of the language to be found in Christian tradition only on 
the terms of giving up modern innovations for the old way of 
understanding “ free-will,” and for the old distinction between 
what is natural to man personally and what he receives as a gift 
supernaturally though not unnaturally. It remains for us in the 
briefest way to indicate a few headings on which passing remarks 
may appropriately be made. 


to be precisely equal in goodness and also in wisdom, unless, that is to say, upon the 
improbable and unimportant hypothesis of an alternative which really is absolutely 
indifferent from every point of view whatever, no man of any growth in wisdom or 
character can equally do a or 6, . . . All inherent power to do wrong is a direct 
infringement of the reality of free-will, A conception much nearer the truth is that 
free-will is a power of so doing the things which we do that when we do them they 
are really our own and express our own selves, they are personally our very own. 
The freedom of a person is measured by the completeness of his own self- 
identification with his own act and will.” Next, this definition is amended and 
completed by the words: ‘‘ Free-will is man’s power of becoming a veritable cause 
to himself, in making personally his own, and being wholly self-identified with, such 
acts of will as are themselves in perfect accordance with, and are therefore the true 
experience and development of the nature which is essentially and properly his own. 
The very faculty of free-will, whatever its perversion may be, is itself divine in quality. 
Free-will means in me the capacity of a perfect response of personal will and personal 
character to God.” (Atonement and Personality, pp. 221—226.) We insist on a sense 
of free-will which will allow it to be said of the most saintly man, Aotuct transgredt et 
non est transgressus, and of the worst sinner that he sinned by his free-will. With 
Canon Moberly’s idea of free-will goes his idea of personality, at an equal distance 
from the beaten path of Christian tradition. ‘‘It is only through our Lord that the 
meaning of the human personality is ever actually realized. . . . It is only through 
absolute oneness with the Spirit of Human Perfection that the perfect meaning of 
humanity can ever be touched or seen. Only the man who is consummated in God 
has attained the fulness of what was ever from the very beginning the inherent 
craving, the ideal significance of personal self-hood in man. It is the capital mistake 
of human thought to set out with the conception of human self-hood as though it were 
already a completed verity. It has been the capital mistake of expositors of the 
Atonement, when they would explain how the Cross of Christ benefited me, to treat 
the word ‘I’ as a single, indivisible term, which could not vary. Not so: the ‘I’ is 
only in its early experience or most tentative, inchoate and most imperfect realization 

of what the word ‘I’ needs to mean. In respect of each of the three more component 
aspects or elements of personality, Freedom of Will, Reason or Wisdom, and Love, 

we have reason for saying that there is no man who really possesses them, or any one 
of them, in its own proper meaning, by himself. We have none of them, save with 

fatal imperfection, till we become our true selves, consummated and complete, 

through the indwelling completeness of the Spirit of the Incarnate Christ, who is 
present neither as a distinct extraneous gift, nor as an overruling force, in which the 

self is merged, but as a consummation of the self. What He in me does, I do. 

What He in me wills, I will) What He in me loves, I love. Never am I so truly 

I as when by the love indwelling of the Spirit of God I enter into the realization of 
myself; as when I at last correspond to and fulfil, and expand in fulfilling, all the 

unexplored possibilities of my personal being, by a perfect indwelling of the Spirit of 
Christ, as when in Him and by Him I am at last a true, willing, personal response to 

the very Being of God.” (pp. 248—252.) Surely all this is not due to man’s natural 

personality, 
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One term which the Canon, in company with others, 
condemns is “transaction,” as applied to the Atonement. In 
various ways it may convey a wrong idea, if it signifies a deed 
that is over, instead of a past deed that still lives as a reality in 
its effects and in its Doer; or if it stands for a mere money 
payment; or if it be used to limit the whole scope of the 
redemption to a loveless legality or juristic process. So rich an 
idea as that involved in the mission of Christ cannot be 
exhaustively represented by what we familiarly know as a 
business transaction. 

However, besides its possible falsehood, each of the above 
enumerated modes of conception has its truth, which it is impor- 
tant not to overlook. The Atonement was a “transaction,” or an 
event that is over and belongs to past time, inasmuch as the 
life of our Lord, ending with the sacrifice on the Cross, 
was lived at a certain period in history, and will not be 
repeated. Then was accomplished all that was required from 
the Redeemer as to satisfaction and of merit; nevertheless at 
present Christ continues His office as Intercessor in Heaven, where 
He also continues to be a High Priest, not indeed with a new 
sacrifice to offer, but with His one sacrifice to be perpetually 
pleaded on our behalf. The “transaction” was furthermore the 
“payment of a debt,” not in the sense of a payment which can 
be discharged in a merely material way, without moral disposi- 
tions, but in the sense of reverential, obedient, and propitiatory 
rendering of honour to God, proportionate and more than 
proportionate to the dishonour done to Him by sin and offered 
in reparation for the injury. | Hence the process is in some way 
“juristic,” not in the unlovely sense of a dry legality, but in a 
way eminently loveable. Justice consists in giving every one 
his due; and to God was due an act of obedient homage to 
make up for the disobedient outrage of the sinner. That Christ 
could and did become responsible for this due, and that His 
discharge of it was accepted by God, are points which theo- 
logians can validly explain, not exactly under the conditions 
of a right between man and man, but still analagously to this 
relation, so as to justify the use of the judicial idea) We may 
claim then, that while misconceptions may be attached to the 
terms “transaction,” “payment of debt,” and “judicial process,” 
at the same time they are open to valid interpretations which 
accordingly have been put upon them from early Christian times 
up to the present day. 

Perhaps a greater danger lies in the popular picture of the 
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Father being angry and the Son stepping forth to appease His 
wrath. Any one acquainted with the doctrine of the Trinity 
is aware that the same undistinguishable will belongs to Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost on all matters not pertaining intrinsically 
to the procession of the Divine Persons. Only when the 
Son had assumed a human nature with a human will, was 
there a sufficient “otherness” between Son and Father to - 
enable them to enter into that relation which was for its own 
special purpose of atonement equivalent to that which we 
know as between appeaser and appeased. If God had in no 
way loved man, if He had been wholly angry with the 
sinner, the Incarnation, as a mystery of love, would never 
have taken place. It was love that prompted the giving of 
the means whereby anger might be removed; nor is there 
any inconsistency in the joint presence of love and anger 
under different aspects. At any time even yet we may say 
that God lovingly wishes the conversion of those whom He 
is bound to regard with repulsion, because they have put 
themselves at a state of enmity.1 Sometimes we are told that 
before the reconciliation of a sinner, the “change of mind” 
(weTavora) is needed only on the human side and not at all on 
the divine. In support of this view it is urged, that Scripture 
speaks not of God being reconciled to man, but of man being 
reconciled to God.2, No doubt God is immutable, while the 
sinner is changeable and very much needs a change for the 
better; thus far it is highly proper to insist on the fact that 
man must reconcile himself to God. On the other hand, 
Scripture distinctly speaks of “the anger” of God, and of 
“placating” His wrath ;? whence we gather the correctness 
of saying also, that God has to be reconciled to offenders when 
they repent. If God really does take the persons as they are, 
then He must look upon those who do Him serious disservice 
with other regard than that wherewith He beholds those who 
do Him loyal service; and though for us the Scripture truth 
that sinners “grieve the Holy Ghost” stands for little more 
than a figurative expression, yet we may be sure that the words 
point to a truth far deeper than our penetration. 
JOHN RICKABY. 

1 Theologians distinguish the amor benevolentie from the amor dilectionis ; the 
latter can be entertained by God only for the just who are well-pleasing to Him 
because of their virtue. 


2 Rom. v. 10, 11; 2 Cor. v. 18, 20; Ephes. ii. 16; Coloss. i, 19—22. 
3 fAagrhpiov (Rom. iii. 25) ; fAaouds (1 St. John iv. 10). 
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IV.—BENEDICTION OF THE BLESSED 


SACRAMENT. 
IV.—SALUT. 
BEFORE passing to the proper subject of the present paper, 
it seems worth while to draw attention to one or two items 
of evidence which have recently come in my way, and which 
serve to supplement the information given in previous articles. 
The first concerns the practice of enclosing the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in a monstrance made in the shape of a figure of our 
Blessed Lord. As already pointed out, this was a not 
uncommon usage in the later middle ages both in England and 
on the Continent, such a monstrance being mentioned, for 
instance, in the inventories of Lincoln Cathedral, in the 
Durham Rites,? and in other obvious sources. It was especially 
at the Easter sepulchre and in the processions of Palm Sunday 
and Corpus Christi, that these figures were used. Hitherto 
it seems to have been always supposed that the Blessed Sacra- 
ment when placed in such figures was left open to public view 
by means of a door of crystal or beryl or glass—in most 
of the known examples we have explicit evidence that this was 
the case—but it would appear from the report of Bishop 
Shaxton which follows, that there were exceptions to this rule. 
It is possible, of course, that the “ Image of Christ” here spoken 
of followed the normal type, and that John Goodall was only 
ignorant of the fact of the Blessed Sacrament being enclosed 
in the image because he did not choose to use his eyes, but 
the natural inference is that the Sacred Host was hidden 
from view. However this may be, the said document at the 
Record Office lets us know that in the year 1539, Nicholas 
Shaxton, Bishop of Salisbury, wrote to Cromwell to tell him of 


1 Printed in Archeologza, vol. i. 
2 Surtees Society. 
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a case which happened at Salisbury on Easter Day, “ of which 
the Mayor and his brethren have certified the Council, but 
maliciously and odiously.” I follow the summary given in 
Mr. Gairdner’s Calendar :} 


John Goodall, the vice-bayly, about 3 p.m., seeing the people 
kneeling and kissing an image of Christ, standing on an altar on the 
north side of the choir, wherein, unknown to him, was the Sacrament, 
told one of the priests to take it away, it being the King’s commandment 
that no such kissing of images should be suffered, but only creeping 
to the Cross and kissing it on Good Friday and “Estryn morrow” 
(z.e., Easter morning), which both were passed, for it was 3 p.m. The 
priest being not over-ready to take it away, and the people fast pressing 
to kiss it, Goodall commanded his servant to take it down. This was 
done in obedience to the King’s proclamations, but they interpret it 
as dishonour to the Sacrament and against the King’s proclamation 
that all laudable ceremonies should be kept until otherwise ordered. 
They exaggerate the thing so far that they gather thereof that Goodall 
has an heretical opinion of the Sacrament, and contemns the King’s 
proclamation, &c. 


Shaxton defends the action of Goodall, states that he 
himself had sent for the image but could not obtain possession 
of it, and finally encloses a communication from Goodall. The 
latter begs Cromwell to consider his services in the extirpation 
of popishness and idolatry in Sarum and describes the complaint 
of their Mayor and his brethren as malicious, adding that : 


Thomas Gyndell is most worthy of punishment for his idolatry in 
kissing the foot of the image in honour of the Sacrament enclosed 
therein, he being a graduate of the University. The priest also is to 
be punished for putting It in an image. 


The case is extremely interesting, but also somewhat 
obscure. We know that in the middle ages the Blessed 
Sacrament was commonly buried in the Easter sepulchre 
along with the crucifix, after the “creeping to the Cross” on 
Good Friday—the practice indeed still survives in the Tyrol 
and other Catholic districts of Germany—and that on Holy 
Saturday evening or more commonly “Easter morrow” 
(morning), the crucifix and the Blessed Sacrament were 
solemnly carried back to the high altar in token of the 
Resurrection. For this purpose we know that the Sacred 
Host was often enclosed in a monstrance representing the 
figure of Christ our Lord, but the details reported by Bishop 


1 Letters and Papers Henry VIIT, 1539, vol. i. No. 373- 
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Shaxton, concerning the exposition of this figure throughout 
Easter Day and the practice of approaching to kiss the feet 
while the Blessed Sacrament was reserved in it are, I think, 
wholly new. It may be that the image spoken of was not 
a proper monstrance at all, and that the placing of the Host 
inside the figure was a ruse resorted to by the sympathizers 
with the old order of things to secure themselves from 
interference in paying respect to the statue. Henry VIII. 
as is well known, while forbidding the veneration of relics 
and images, had none the less insisted upon a_ profession 
of faith in the Real Presence! It is clear that Goodall’s 
accusers had endeavoured to represent his interference as an 
act of disrespect to the Blessed Sacrament, but it is hard to tell 
from the text before us, whether the Host in the image was 
open to view or not. In the latter case, we may fairly conclude 
that some sort of exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, at least 
on Easter Day, was familiar in England before the Refor- 
mation. 

Another supplementary detail that seems worthy of special 
mention is the evidence preserved in a will now at Munich, that 
bequests were made in the middle ages for the purpose of 
keeping the Blessed Sacrament perpetually exposed in 
Sakramentshausen. The bequest in question was made by 
a certain Hans Wilprecht, at Munich, in 1395, providing funds 
for an erection of stone behind the high altar wherein the 
Blessed Sacrament was to be kept in a monstrance perpetually 
exposed to view.2, Whether the beryl, which is spoken of, was 
to be set in the stonework of the Sakramentshaus or was meant 
to form the face of the monstrance does not seem to me quite 
clear from the details given. 

One other point which may be touched upon concerns the 
use of the Blessed Sacrament in exorcisms and in appeasing 
the elements. The custom of blessing possessed persons with 
the Blessed Sacrament, of holding It up in menace before the evil 
spirit, and even of resting the sacred vessel containing It upon 


1 Transubstantiation was one of the famous Six Articles of 1539. 

2 «* Am 6 Jan. 1395, machte Hans Wilprecht von Miinchen mit seiner Hausfrau 
Heilwig eine Stiftung nach Kaisersheim, gemiss welcher, das hochwiirdige 
Sakrament, in einer Monstranze hinter dem Hochaltare in einem ‘stainin geheus’ 
aufgestellt offen und durch einen Beryll alle tage fiir Jedermann sichtbar aufbewahrt 
werden sollte und ein Oellicht ewig vor ihn zu brennen hatte (Unkunden zu 
Miinchen).” Steichele, Bisthum Augsburg, vol. i. p. 641. The reference in Hoeynck, 
Liturgie des Bisthums Augsburg, is inexact. 
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the energumen’s head seems to come from medizval times, but 
I cannot venture to assign a date for its first introduction. 
In connection with the conjurations of the air and of storms, 
the following passage, showing that the blessing with the 
Blessed Sacrament on such occasions was accounted an abuse, 
will be read with interest. It occurs in the Rztwale of Augsburg, 
printed in 1487, and is introduced as a rubric under the heading, 
“A Prayer for the Calmness of the Air.” 


Many persons are very extravagant in this matter, blessing the air 
by moving the Body of Christ from Its proper place, and employing 
unwonted and superstitious benedictions, or, as they should rather be 
called, unlawful adjurations. These practices and all others of the 
same kind, we utterly prohibit and expressly forbid in virtue of holy 
obedience. But as amongst the people of certain districts it has been 
hitherto customary to “ bless the air,” to use their common expression, 
the which, however, is nothing more than to invoke and pray Almighty 
God for the serenity of the air, we appoint these following prayers 
to be recited on such occasions, &c. 


St. Charles Borromeo’s view of the question appears to have 
been very similar. The Provincial Council held at Milan under 
his presidency in 1573 enacts that : 


When storm-clouds, tempests, whirlwinds, or hailstorms come on, 
the priest must not, in order to drive away the storm, make use of the 
little vessel (vascudum ; we should now call it the céborium) in which 
the Most Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist is reserved. But the 
tabernacle in which It is kept upon the altar may be opened, and then 
he may piously and devoutly recite in Its presence (ex ejus conspectu) 
such litanies and other religious prayers as have been drawn up for 
this purpose.! 


1 Acta Mediolanensis Ecclesia (Edit. 1843), vol. i. p. 98. It is curious that 
lightning is not more explicitly mentioned; although perhaps it is meant to be 
included under the phrase, wzmbz, procella, turbines aut grandines, Another point 
of interest raised by these Milanese Councils is the question of Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament upon the Fridays in Lent, on which days we are told that: ‘‘ In 
sacrario (Sacramentum) reconditum non exponi sed intus asservari perpetuze consue- 
tudinis fuit, quamquam ut aliquorum devotioni aliquid daretur non multis abhinc 
annis idem S, Sacramentum in altari exponi permissum est.” St. Charles enjoins 
that in future on the Fridays in Lent, ‘‘SS. Eucharistiz Sacramento asservato et 
recondito in tabernaculo, ut aliis diebus moris est, sacra crux in altari majori adoranda 
exponatur cui sex saltem lumina adhibeantur.” (Acta Medéolanensis Ecclesia, 1843, 
vol. i. p. 459.) Seeing that the cross is substituted here for the monstrance, one is 
tempted to wonder whether any practice can have existed in Milan of kissing the foot 
of the monstrance, such as Shaxton has described for us on Easter Day at Salisbury. 
It will be remembered that it was at Milan that the devotion of the Quarant’ Ore 
was first introduced. See an article on this subject in THE MONTH for February, 
1896. 
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But from this long digression let us pass to the immediate 
subject of the present article. It was mentioned in the first 
paper of this series that in the service of Benediction, as 
familiar to us now in England and in most parts of the 
Continent, we are struck by a certain contrast between the 
nature of the rite itself and the prayers with which it is usually 
accompanied. The rite is obviously intended to honour the 
Blessed Sacrament; but the prayers, or cantigues, which are 
sung during its continuance are generally addressed in large 
measure to our Blessed Lady. What is the origin of this 
anomaly? How is it that the Litany of Loreto, the Sud tuum 
presidium, the Salve Regina, &c., are wont to figure so largely 
in both English and Continental Benedictions? As regards 
the beginnings and growth of Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament, and of the Benediction given at the end of it, we 
have had in the preceding articles to own that the subject is 
wrapped in much obscurity. We can only say that this form 
of devotion has certainly descended to us from the middle ages, 
though it does not seem to have been stripped of abuses, to 
have taken definite shape as a distinct rite, and to have come 
into general use throughout the Church before the latter part 
of the sixteenth century. When, however, we come to speak 
of the other and more anomalous element, introducing devotion 
to our Blessed Lady, we are, seemingly, on firmer ground. 
The word salut, which is still in French-speaking countries the 
name most commonly employed to designate the service of 
Benediction, preserves the memory of an institution which 
most probably must be regarded as the primitive stock, upon 
which the Exposition of the Sacred Host and the blessing 
imparted with It are only an excrescence. We should not, I 
think, be far from the truth if we said that our modern service 
of Benediction originated in certain short evening devotions 
to our Blessed Lady, generally following upon the Office of 
Vespers or Compline, which devotions became popular in the 
middle ages, partly through their widespread adoption by 
religious guilds and confraternities, and partly through the fact 
that they were for the most part set to attractive tunes and 
sung in the vernacular. The evidence seems to show that this 
institution had taken firm root, though no doubt it existed in 
varying forms and under different names in different localities, 
before the practice sprang up of lending additional solemnity 
to the celebration by exposing the Blessed Sacrament and 
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dismissing the congregation with a blessing. If this be the 
case, the salut, or /of as it was called in Flanders, even if for 
the most part addressed to our Blessed Lady or the Saints, 
is to be regarded as the more primitive element, while the 
development introducing Exposition of the Sacred Host 
probably won acceptance with ecclesiastical authorities at a 
later date, as a concession to the popular demand for Eucharistic 
devotions. This concession would have seemed to them at 
any rate less objectionable than the German practice or abuse 
of reserving the Blessed Sacrament continuously in open 
monstrances. The original purpose of the sa/ut or /of, however 
much overshadowed by these Eucharistic developments, was 
never quite extinguished, and it is now represented, as was 
said above, by the Litany of Loreto, or the cantigues of a 
modern Benediction. 

For the first beginnings of this popular service for the laity, 
which towards the close of the middle ages and under the name 
of salut, lof, or salve, enjoyed so much vogue in many parts of 
Europe, we have probably to go to Italy. The exact nature 
and origin of the religious audi (hymns of praise) and of the 
associations of /audesi, or popular bards who sang them, is still 
a matter of dispute. The distinguished critic, Alessandro de 
Ancona, refers them to the flagellants,! of whom we first find 
record in 1260, but his arguments do not seem very convincing. 
De Ancona seems on the one hand to assume that every 
confraternity which included the taking of the discipline 
amongst its rules, is to be treated as an association of flagel- 
lants properly so called, and consequently as virtually heretical, 
and on the other hand, the fact that /avdi were sung and 
composed by such flagellants appears to satisfy him that they 
originated with the flagellants?—surely a very unsafe inference. 
Failing more conclusive proof, I think we may still safely hold 
that this most fascinating form of popular religious literature is 
of older date than the appearance of the flagellants, and may 
be traced back to the first half of the thirteenth ‘century. 
Tradition states that it was in some association of /azdesz that 


1 Origini del Teatro Italiano, Second Edition, vol. i. pp. 111—113. 

2 De Ancona, amongst other evidence (l.c.), quotes Salimbene’s chronicle to the 
following effect: ‘‘Componebant (z.¢., the flagellants) laudes divinas ad honorem 
Dei et beatze Virginis quas cantabant dum, se verberando, incedebant.” (Chronicon, 
Edit. Parma, p. 239.) And the Statutes of Siena: ‘‘ Quando si fa disciplina el 
Priore sia tenuto di far cantare alcuna lauda o altra cosa a laude di Jesu Christo.” 
(Porri, Capztol? dez Disciplinante di Siena, p. 40.) 
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the Servite Order took its rise, and the Seven Holy Founders, 
though in a sense contemporary with the flagellants, are 
anterior to and certainly not to be identified with them. 

Again, we learn from high authority! that already by the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the /audest of Cortona met in 
the Franciscan church of that city, and spared no expense in 
copying out their /azdz and in setting them to music. At a 
somewhat later date, we find companies of /audesi in Cortona 
connected with the Dominicans and Augustinians also, and 
with the parish churches. It is not difficult to understand the 
popularity of these associations. The pleasure of composition 
in the vulgar tongue, and especially at that transition stage of 
the language when a new national movement in literature was 
making itself felt, the element of rivalry which seems to have 
been imported to some extent in the making of these religious 
poems, and more particularly the setting and singing of these 
compositions to music,” naturally produced a deep effect once 
attention was directed to them. Neither was this effect 
evanescent, for many of the /audi seem to have established 
themselves permanently in the hearts and on the lips of the 
people, and the afternoon or evening gatherings in the churches 
when these compositions in honour of our Lady or the Saints 
or the festivals of the ecclesiastical year were sung in public, 
certainly lasted down to the sixteenth century. I may quote 
for example’s sake a few stanzas of an early specimen of one of 
these compositions. The collection from which it is taken 
follows the course of the ecclesiastical year—a proof, if any 
were needed, how closely the /audz were connected from the 
beginning with the spirit of the Catholic liturgy. The theme 
of the /auda in question is the beginning of the Lenten fast 
(the first day of Lent), and it was probably intended to be 
sung in church or in the chapel of the confraternity at their 
meeting upon that day. 


DEL PRIMO DI DELLA QUARESIMA, 


Con verace penitenza 

Si confessi ciascheduno, 

Si che quando fa ’] digiuno 
Pura sia la conscienza. 


' Mancini, Cortona nel Medio Evo, p. 107. 
2 We learn that these audi were sometimes sung to profane airs. See Rossi, 
Storia Letteraria d’Italia. Il Quattrocento, pp. 196 and 424. 
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Ecco ’] tempo che ne viene 

De’ di santi a digiunare ; 

Or s’acconci ognun si bene 
Umilmente a confessare, 

Che ’] Signor ch’ha ’] tutto a fare 
Si ci alleghi (sic) al suo cospetto, 
Si che ’] diaule maledetto 

Non ci, passa fare offensa. 


Pura e netta la tua vita 

Fa che sia d’ogni peccato, 
D’umilta tutta vestita 

Torna a Dio se gl’ hai fallato. 
Quando se’ ben confessato 
Non voler seguire il mondo; 
Servi a Dio col cor giocondo, 
Con digiun fa penitenza. 


There are in all fifteen stanzas, and the singing of the whole 
composition must have occupied some little time. What other 
prayers or hymns may have been included in such a service, it 
seems impossible now to ascertain. The popularity of the /eudi 
was not apparently restricted to Italy, and we have good reason 
to believe that the idea of this popular evening service in the 
vulgar tongue found a welcome outside of Italy, and that the 
French salut, of which we hear a good deal in the sixteenth 
century, was practically identical in scope. A passage from 
the works of the French chronicler, Jean d’Auton, may be 
appealed to here as going far to establish the important fact of 
the identity of the sa/ut with the /audz of Italy and the /of of 
Flanders. In the account then given by Jean d’Auton of the 
negotiations which preceded the assault of Pisa in the year 
1500, we are told that the maidens of Pisa, six hundred or more 
in number, 


persuaded the French envoys to assist at wnes /audes in honour of our 
Lady, which they were accustomed to sing before her picture every 
evening. The French envoys assisting thereat, not only bowed their 
heads, but even bent their knees to the ground. In the presence then 
of our Lady’s picture, these maidens began to sing their praises 
(/ouanges) so feelingly and in so sorrowful a voice, that there was no 
man there, were he Frenchman or of any other nationality, who did not 
feel the hot tears rising from the depths of his heart even to his eyes. 
Of this I will say no more for fear of begetting the same sadness in 


1 Bini, Rime e Prose del buon Secolo della Lingua, p. 91. 
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those who hear me. However, when the sa/u¢ was over, the Frenchmen 
took their leave of the Pisans and returned to their own army.! 


In this passage it may be noted, that this service is called 
by Jean d’Auton, first /audes and then sa/ut, that it consisted of 
hymns sung before our Lady’s picture, and that it is described 
as taking place every evening. All these are points of import- 
ance, and bearing in mind the character of these /audi, of which 
numerous collections were published in the infancy of printing, 
or still exist in manuscript, it will be readily understood that 
we have only to add to these details the Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament, to obtain the sa/u¢ in the sense in which 
it is understood in France to-day. Another incident belonging 
to the same epoch fully bears out this conclusion. When the 
army of Louis XII. gained possession of Naples in August, 
1501, the King transmitted to France intelligence of his success. 
A contemporary news-letter in which the King’s despatch is 
printed, adds the information, that on Thursday, August 19, 
1501, at four o’clock in the evening, “le Parlement, la Chambre 
des comptes et Messieurs de |’Hétel de Ville de Paris,” attended 
at Notre Dame, where the canons sang “ plusieurs beaux virelaix 
et louenges,” in honour of our Lady, as well as the Ze Deum? 
Although this service is not formally called a sa/ut, I have no 
doubt that this is the name which contemporaries would have 
given to the function, if they had been asked to describe it 
briefly. Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament does not seem 
yet to have been introduced-in France to add solemnity to 
such occasions, but it is curious to remark that when the same 
Louis XII. fell ill in 1505, he is said to have vowed that if he 
recovered, he would have a procession of the Blessed Sacrament 
made all over France. There seems to be no evidence that 
these processions were actually carried out, but there is extant 
a Bull of Julius II, dated March 17th, 1505, granting an 
Indulgence ad instar Judbilec to all who took part in a procession 
of the Blessed Sacrament on June 26th following.’ 

A tiny booklet at the British Museum provides an example 


1 “ Lesdictes pucelles . . . toutes esplorées supplyerent iceulx que . . . en 
recognoissant Divinité, leur pleust ouyr unes laudes frictes a ’honneur de Nostre 
Dame, que par chascun soir devant son ymage chantoyent. . . . Toutefoys le salut 


finy,” etc. (Jean d’Auton, Chronigues de Louis XZI, Edit. R. de Maulde la 
Claviere, vol. i. p. 305.) 

2 De Maulde la Claviére, Chronzgues de Jean d’ Auton, vol. ii. p. 94, note. 

> Op. cit. vol. iv. p. 6, note. This seems to have been the Fé¢e Dieu procession. 
Perhaps the Pope refused to sanction a special one. 
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of a /auda of French origin, but written in Latin, belonging 
to about the same epoch. It may be pointed out that the 
seven hymns of which the work consists, though dealing, as far 
as their subject-matter goes, with the seven principal feasts of 
our Lady, seem to be intended for singing in rotation on the 
seven days of the week. From which fact again we should 
infer that the sa/ut was a daily exercise, following probably 
upon the Office of Vespers or Compline. The title-page of 
our little booklet takes the following form : 


S’ensuit une tres belle salutation faicte sur les vii festes de Nostre 
dame, laquelle salutation l’on chante au salut a Saint Innocent a Paris. 
Et la fist et composa frere Jehan Tissarrant. 


On the verso of the fourth leaf is printed : 


On les vend a paris au palays: a la galarie comme on va a la 
chancelerie. 


A specimen or two of the contents may be added. The 
first stanza seems to be intended as a general introduction to 


be repeated each time. 

Ave genitrix maria 
Dei veri et hominis, 
Plena superni numinis, 
Offerimus mente pia, 
Per quod mundus renovatur 
Dum ex eva ave datur 
Suscipe virgo maria. 


LE DIMENCHE, DE LA CONCEPTION. 


Ave carens infamia, 
Cuius fuit conceptio 
Dotata privilegio, 

Quod non est datum in via 
Filiabus ade natis 

Neque filiis dampnatis 
Salva nos potens maria. 


Ave in innocentia 
Concepta et preservata, 
Nulla labe maculata 
Dextre dei potentia 
Peccati originalis 
Nec cuiusquam actualis, 
Ab his nos solve maria. 


LE LUNDI, DE LA NATIVITE. 


Ave de stirpe regia 
Orta, cuius nativitas 
Mundi fuit jocunditas, &c. 


VOL. XCVIII. 
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It may further be mentioned here that the custom of singing 
the O Salutaris Hostia! as a salutation to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is said, according to Corblet, to date from the year 1513, 
when the usage was introduced by the Bishops of France at the 
request of Louis XII. The King was ill and France was menaced 
by many enemies, so that it was judged that the most efficacious 
remedy lay in a solemn appeal to the Blessed Sacrament: 
Bella premunt hostilia, Da robur, fer auxilium,. The result is said 
to have been that La Tremouille induced the Swiss, contrary to 
all expectations, to conclude a truce.” Corblet states that the 
O Salutaris was to be sung at the Elevation of the Sacred Host 
in the Mass. I have not as yet been able to ascertain his evidence 
for this statement, and I cannot help conjecturing that the 
stanzas in question were sung at the sa/u?, and that the occasional 
introduction of Exposition as a supplementary feature to the 
service may date from this period. But this point will require 
further investigation. The one certain fact is that what we call 
Benediction is still commonly known in France as Salut du 
Saint Sacrement, a name which strongly suggests that Bene- 
diction is only a particular form of the sa/ut of our Lady in 
which the Blessed Sacrament was exposed. 

Was this service of /audz, salut, or lof, known in England at 
the same period? I cannot answer the question positively, but 
there seems some reason to believe it was. In that curious 
miscellany known as Arnold’s Chronicle, which was compiled 
about the year 1500, we find a copy of certain Visitation articles 
of the Church of St. Magnus, London Bridge. In these there 
is mention of a service called the Sa/ve, and, as will shortly be 
seen, the Sa/ve Regina in Belgium at least, if not elsewhere, was 
a conspicuous feature of the /of or salut. Arnold had resided 
much in Belgium, and the first edition of his work was printed 
there. Moreover, he was evidently one of the leading spirits of 
the congregation of St. Magnus. I am not forgetting that Sa/ve 
sancta parens are the first words of the Introit of a Mass of our 
Lady, and that this Mass in consequence was sometimes called 
Salve ;*> but the Mass avd Salve are so strongly emphasized in 


1 It may perhaps not be out of place to remind the reader that the O Salutaris 
Hostia consists of the last two stanzas of the Verbum supernum prodiens, the hymn 
sung at Lauds in the Office of Corpus Christi. 

2 Corblet, Histoire de la Sainte Eucharistie, vol. ii. p. 272. 

8 See, for instance, the Lincoln Statutes, edited by Mr, Christopher Wordsworth, 
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the passage I refer to that they seem clearly to be two distinct 
things. The article runs as follows: 


Item, we fynde that for defaute of good provision bothe of the 
chirche-wardeyns and also of the mastirs of the Sa/ve, neither the 
priestis nor clarkis that ben retayned by the mastirs of the Sa/ve wil 
com to Masse or matyns in the quyer, where it myght be well brought 
abowte, if the mastirs of the Sa/ve and the wardeyns of the chirche 
wolde for the mayntenyng of Goddis service, at the time of ressayving 
[receiving] of such priestis and clarkis, gif them charge for as moch 
as they have so profitable and reasonable salery, that they all sulde as 
wel attende upon Masse, mateyns and evensong as unto our Lady 
Masse and Sa/ve, and other service, the whiche to doo shulde increase 
in the priestis and clarkys good custum of vertue and grete encrease 
of dyvyne servise.! 


It is only perhaps when we compare this passage with the 
detailed account provided by Father de Buck of the Bruederschap, 
ende de Loff voirseyt, of Antwerp, that the close resemblance of 
organization strikes us forcibly. The separate establishment 
of “ priestis and clarkis” for the Salve, the existence of a body 
called the “mastirs of the Sa/ve,’ when compared with the 
lofmeesters of the Antwerp confraternity, and more particularly 
the fact that the /of or /audes of Antwerp began with the Salve 
Regina, even down to the time of Bishop Mirzus, in 1610,” are 
all very significant. Indeed, I see no sufficient reason to 
believe that the confraternity of the /of was essentially distinct 
from the confraternitas Beate Marie Virginis de SALVE 
REGINA which preceded it. In any case, it would seem, from 
astatement made by Father de Buck, that the singing of just 
this Salve Regina is described in the statutes of the College 
of Montaigu, in Paris (A.D. 1501), as salus serotina? 

But whatever may be the case with regard to France and 
England in the sixteenth century, a singularly interesting 
example of the institution of these /audz under the Flemish 
name of /of, in Antwerp, at a somewhat earlier period, has been 


1 Arnold’s Chronicle, Visitacyon of Chirche of St. Magnus, p. 277. 

2 A decree of Mirzeus runs as follows: ‘‘ Decantationes vesperarum passim in 
pagis intermiss paulatim restituantur una cum Zauddus quarum initium SALVE 
REGINA, aut alia pro temporis conditione antiphona de Deipara, quae ZLaudes con- 
cluduntur trina repetitione salutationis angelice AVE MARIA. In solemnibus vero 
festis congruum est ut Laudes de venerabili Sacramento addantur.” (De Ram 
Synodicum, p. 137, quoted by De Buck, Préc?s Historiques, 1872, p. 67.) 

3 ¢* Similiter, si saluti serotinze deesset, nocturnis matutinis vel hore tertice .. , 
mulctaretur poena.” (Préczs Historiques, 1872, p. 70.) 
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discussed in detail by the Bollandist, Pére Victor de Buck, just 
referred to. He is able to give the exact date (1479) at which 
it began, to indicate the object of the association as defined in 
their statutes,! to tell us of the officials who directed its 
concerns, of the salaried staff, chaplain, organist, cantors, 
choristers, bell-ringer, organ-blower, &c., whom they engaged, 
of the precise sums paid to them for their salaries, and many 
other interesting matters. Father de Buck also shows that this 
institution rapidly became popular in Belgium, and he draws 
attention to the fact that these afternoon or evening /auadz con- 
stituted a daily service.? 

There can be little doubt that Father Victor de Buck is right 
in the theory he has propounded, and in which I have followed 
him in this article, that these /audes seroting, under whatever 
name we. call them, are to be regarded as the root-stock 
of our modern Benediction service. Unfortunately upon the 
very points which we should be most anxious to have cleared 
up, to wit, the date and manner of the introduction of Exposi- 
tion into these services, precise evidence fails him. He is able 
to show, however, that in 1566 there is mention in the same 
Cathedral Church of Antwerp of an afternoon service which 
was described as a “Salut du Saint-Sacrament” (het heylich 
Sacraments loff).. There can be little doubt, especially in view 
of later enactments, that this was really the sa/u¢ with Exposi- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament added to it, in other words, our 
modern Benediction service. 

Seeing however that the Exposition of the Quarant’Ore in 
Italy can be traced back to a date thirty years earlier than this, 
it must be considered highly probable that the Salut du Saint- 
Sacrament is older than 1566. Let us hope that further investi- 
gations may make it possible on some future occasion to speak 
with fuller evidence and a higher degree of certainty. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 “Singulis diebus de sero laudes gloriosissimze Virginis Marie in ecclesia 
collegiata Beatae Marize Antwerpiensis in choro ac ante ymaginem ejusdem Virginis 
Mariz perpetuis futuris temporibus cum pulsu (campanarum?), cantu et organis 
solemnibus fieri et decenter celebrari statuimus.” (Pré&7s Historiques, 1872, p. 60.) 

2 At St. Bavon, in Ghent, for instance, in 1502, ‘‘fundaverunt Laudes Beatz 
Marie Virginis musico concentu celebrandas quotidie.” (Sanderus, Flandria 
IMustrata, vol. i. p. 158; Précis, l.c. p. 64.) 

3 Précis, 1872, pp- 65, 66, 
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THE scientific study of savages is dignified with the name of 
Anthropology. It isa new science. The savage used to be 
matter of curiosity and amusement to his civilized elder brother. 
Now that brother sees in him, in the Maori and the Algonquin 
and the Bushman, the pattern of his own early ancestors. This 
view has been greatly furthered by the acceptance of the 
Darwinian theory. But Anthropology is a science by itself 
apart from biology. It takes man when and wherever it finds 
him as man, and is not concerned to know how man came to 
be. Apart from Darwin, apart from all derivation of the human 
species from lower forms, we may believe, if we will, that when 
there first came to be upon the earth, not this individual man, 
or that particular family, but a race of men and a multitude, the 
race was in the state and condition of savages; and that from 
the savage ancestors the most civilized races on earth have been 
evolved through ages of gradual progress. This belief is every- 
where dominant ; you cannot open a book of modern science 
or philosophy in which it is not pre-supposed. Leaving biology 
out of the question, the anthropological and antiquarian argu- 
ment on which the belief is founded comes to this.—Practices, 
institutions, modes of thought, common to savages and to the 
remote ancestors of civilized people, and still traceable under- 
neath the civilization of the said people, are evidence that those 
ancestors were in the same stage of evolution in which these 
savages now are. But there are innumerable such practices, 
institutions, and modes of thought, common features of existing 
savages and our ancestors, and discernible even in ourselves ; 
this is proved by many careful observations of antiquarians and 
travellers. The conclusion follows. The argument looks 
stronger when the record of those observations is read than 
when put in this abstract syllogistic form. To do it justice, 
some such books should be read as Keane’s Ethnology and 
Primitive Man (Pitt Press) and the Anthropology of Dr. Tylor, 
of the University Museum, Oxford. 
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When I say that books of modern science and philosophy 
all presuppose this conclusion, I reserve Catholic books. 
I cannot say how far the conclusion is accepted in the Catholic 
schools. My impression is that it is not definitely discussed 
there. Catholic teachers are taken up with urging the necessity 
of a Creator against extreme forms of Darwinism. Their 
debate is biological, not anthropological. Anthropology does 
not receive due attention in Catholic philosophy. I mean that, 
leaving the origin of man alone, and confining ourselves to 
undoubted facts of human history, we do not sufficiently 
concern ourselves about the moral and social condition of 
primitive mankind. So far as I know, there is no pronounce- 
ment of the Church on the matter. All that the Church 
asserts is the unity of the human race, all descended from one 
ancestor, all born in original sin through the transgression 
of that ancestor, and all in need of the redemption of our 
common Saviour. Of course the Church also asserts whatever 
is meant and asserted by the narrative of Genesis. But the 
Church has afforded us no authoritative interpretation of that 
most obscure narrative. No theologian will undertake to say 
who were the inhabitants of the cz¢y that Cain built Like all 
early historians, the writer of Genesis is mainly concerned with 
genealogy, with the descent of that particular family which 
produced Abraham and the Jewish people. He throws no 
light on the social condition of earliest mankind at large, 
beyond informing us that they were very wicked. Whatever 
knowledge Adam had in Paradise, we are nowhere told that he 
was able to perpetuate that knowledge in his children over any 
wide region of the globe. Abel had flocks of sheep, and Cain 
was a husbandman ; but we do not read that the domestication 
of animals was generally practised from the first; or that 
wherever man went, he mapped the earth out into agricultural 
districts. A few may have known what the many were ignorant 
of, as to this day the ways of Pall Mall are not the ways of the 
valley of the Zambesi. Fallen into sin, struggling with a nature 
both within and without no longer subject to him, roaming in 
search of a livelihood over an earth under a curse, man would 
have degenerated rapidly and soon fallen very low. The Church, 
I say, is silent on the subject; and from my own private 
searching of the Scriptures, I do not gather anything to settle 
the question whether the primitive races of mankind, as races, 


1 Gen. iv. 17. 
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were savages or not. Thus we are referred back from the 
Bible record to Anthropology. 

To the anthropologist, “savage” is no term of moral censure. 
It does not mean “ bloodthirsty and ferocious.” As a matter of 
fact, the lowest savages are quite harmless and peaceable in 
their every-day life, hospitable and even kind to strangers. A 
man may be a very good man after the fashion of his time, 
and yet be a savage. Above the “savage,” in the scale of 
civilization, ranks the “barbarian.” That again is not a term 
of reproach. The contemporaries of the patriarchs were 
“ barbarians :” a “barbaric” civilization means in fact a_patri- 
archal condition of society. An accomplished Professor of 
Philosophy, now dead, under whom I once studied, used to 
glory in being a “barbarian,” and he was quite right. Lastly, 
as regards the word “civilized.” All men are more or less 
civilized, for “ civilized” means simply “humanized.” When we 
speak of “civilized times” as supervening upon savage and 
barbaric times, we mean times of higher civilization—the 
times of memadevpévor (educated and humanized mankind) as 
compared with zravdevowevor (mankind under education). No 
modern population is yet through its whole extent “civilized ;” 
nay, how many or how few individuals are there perfectly 
TeTravoeupevo ? 

Savages to the anthropologist are more interesting than 
the most highly educated persons, at least when he gets not 
too much of their company. To his regret savages are dis- 
appearing, some dying out, others aping European dress 
and manners, and relinquishing their own deft handicrafts to 
make gaudy third-rate articles in the London or Manchester 
style. Travellers in the seventies of last century saw what is 
not to be seen now. Hence old books of travels and collec- 
tions made years ago teach things that would not be learnt by 
observation of savage life as it actually goes on at this hour. If 
any one would read through the twenty-six volumes of the 
Lettres Edifiantes, and, being a person capable for that purpose, 
would note down and publish all that bears on the manners and 
conditions of savages, he might render a service to science.” 

Man is measured by his tools. The evidence of geology 

1 The Bible was not written for a manual of Anthropology, nor of any other 
ology, not even of theology, of which last it affords the materials, but is not a 
scientific treatise. But though it does not settle things for him, the Bible yields the 
anthropologist most valuable and authentic side-lights. 

2 That is to say, if the service has not already been rendered by some Dryasdust. 
The Lettres Edifiantes are letters of French missionaries in the eighteenth century. 
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goes to show that primitive man had no tools but wood, presum- 
ably, which has perished long ago, and stone tools, not ground 
at first (though they were ground later), but sharpened by 
chipping off pieces, and held in the hand without a handle. 
Better stone implements, and then copper, and then iron instru- 
ments, come later. We may argue from geology that in the 
days of primitive man all mankind were savages, closely 
resembling the savages that are now, or have existed till 
quite recently. What then is a savage? Of his tools I have 
spoken. Stone tools, and sticks pointed like spears by 
charring in the fire; with these he digs up roots, with these he 
assaults or repels his enemies, as modern men do with sword or 
bayonet. He is acquainted with the use of fire. One of the 
greatest efforts of his life is the kindling of fire by means of 
pieces of wood, rubbed against each other, or turned round, as 
we turn a gimlet, one within the other. The making of a fire 
being difficult, he is anxious not to let his fire go out! Heisa 
cooking animal, in the sense that he roasts things sometimes, 
but often devours them raw. You may know a savage or a 
civilized man by his food. Of the food of a civilized man, great 
part is far removed from the state in which nature originally 
presented it, so transformed as to be quite unrecognizable to 
the eye for what it originally was. The savage eats things 
almost as he finds them, berries, roots, herbs, nuts, and the flesh 
of hunted animals.2 He practises no agriculture. He has no 
domestic animals but dogs. He is no solitary, but lives in the 
society of his fellows. In his ordinary practice he is a mono- 
gamist, and will not have two wives at the same time, unless he is 
a great man; but the family, as we understand families, is not 
yet formed. He believes that he has a soul, which he calls his 
“shadow,” or his “breath.” He is a great believer in disembodied 
souls or spirits, with which he peoples all nature. The capricious 
action of these spirits stands in his philosophy for what we know 
as physical causes. It is hard to say what the savage thinks of 
any Supreme God; but of the spirits he is vastly afraid, and 
propitiates them with observances and offerings of things 
useful to himself, which he takes to be also useful to them. 


1 **And as when a man hath hidden away a brand in the black embers at an upland 
farm, one that hath no neighbours nigh, and so saveth the seed of fire, that he may 
not have to seek a light otherwise, even so did Odysseus cover him with the leaves.” 
(Homer, Odyssey V. Butcher and Lang.) The mention of the ‘‘ upland farm,” how- 
ever, shows that this savage has passed into the barbarian. 

* This distinction is drawn out in Mr. E. G. Payne’s History of the New World 
called America, 2 vols. Clarendon Press. 
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But supposing all mankind to have been at some remote 
epoch! together down on the low level of savagery, it is a 
serious difficulty to conceive how ever they can have risen. 
The lowest savages that we know are not progressive races ; 
it does not look as though a thousand years of existence 
would improve them. If we may trust the traditions of the 
indigenous races of America and other countries ; whenever an 
improvement has been effected, it has been by means of strangers 
from without, superior persons, coming in upon and educating 
an inferior race. With all the world on a dead level of savagery, 
there would be no superior persons. There was a Dutch ship 
once, so the story goes, in which all the sailors in a storm were 
lashed to the rigging in such a way that they could not loosen 
themselves, all except one, who was to loosen the rest; and he 
lost his balance, and remained hanging by his feet inextricably ; 
so there was no deliverance for any of that crew. This is one of 
the many difficulties of Anthropology. I have never seen it 
considered and met. If all mankind were Hottentots six 
thousand years ago, they would probably be Hottentots to this 
day ; or (more likely) the breed would have died out. I have 
a suggestion to meet this difficulty.2 I opine that there are 
savages and savages: savages who are such merely by stress of 
circumstances, and other savages who have in their blood the 
elements of degeneracy and degradation: in other words, pro- 
gressive savages and stationary savages, just as a farmer might 
have on his land stock that he could improve in time, and 
bad cattle that can never be improved. How came these 
stationary savages to be? Principally, I take it, by gross 
violation of the natural laws of marriage.* Other causes, as 
poverty and hardship, may have helped. The stationary savage 
then is a savage who has deteriorated, coming of better ances- 
tors, and in his degeneracy has sunk so low as to become 
hopeless. If this be true—and I merely put it forward as an 
hypothesis to be considered—scientific enquirers are committing 
an error, when they put together and fuse into one common 
mass of evidence all particulars that they find, no matter about 
what savages, and argue thence the common characteristics of 
the savage state. Instead of that, they should distinguish 
savage from savage, the savage progressive from the savage 


1 A very remote epoch, if it be true that Egyptian civilization (to say nothing of 
Assyrian and Chinese) can now be traced to some such date as 4,500 B.C. 
* I owe the suggestion to the sagacity of a friend. 
3 The Zulus, I am informed, do say this of the inferior races about them. 
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degenerate and unimprovable. I think the hypothesis worthy 
of consideration, because while there are many observed facts of 
savage life remaining savage, little or nothing has been observed 
—I do not say, nothing has been argued, but nothing has been 
observed—of savages actually making progress of themselves, 
unaided by any superior race. Moreover, observation of certain 
savages seems to show them destitute of all native aptitude for 
progress, when left to themselves. Are we not rash in taking 
any and every savage race that we encounter for a type of the 
ancestors of civilized man? 

It may then be a mistaken notion, that all savages are on 
the up-grade, and have in them the capacity of progress. There 
is another notion which I think quite a mistake, that whatever 
savages do and think is wrong, and that the thoughts and 
behaviour’of barbarians also are for the most part wrong. 
Were that the case, there would be no progressiveness either 
in savage or barbarian. Many things that such people do may 
be quite right in them, though an identical conduct would be 
wrong in us. I do not merely mean that they know no better, 
and so are excused for their ignorance. I mean that, and 
something more than that. Things that do not befit us, are 
sometimes the best things available to the savage in his savage 
state, and are objectively right in him, inasmuch as they do so 
befit him. If he is converted to Christianity,—and he ought to 
be converted, when Christianity meets him in a form that he 
can appreciate,—then he is raised to a higher state, and those 
habits of an inferior being befit him no longer ; they would be 
in him, if he continued them after his conversion, inappropriate, 
indecorous, and sinful. This is a delicate point of ethics. I 
am not about to enlarge upon it here I will permit myself 
one instance and one remark. It would never do in England, 
when a murder is committed, to punish the whole district until 
the offender is detected and brought to justice ; that would be to 
punish the innocent with the guilty, an unrighteous procceding. 
But among the Kaffirs this system of vicarious responsibility, 
or the liability of the neighbourhood for crimes committed in 
it, is said to be the sole method of prevention of crime: it 
suits that barbarian people, they expect it, and it is the right 
way of dealing with them.2, The remark that I have to make 


1 T may refer to an article of mine in THE MONTH for August, 1897, on this 


subject. 
* On vicarious responsibility see St. Thomas, 2a 2, q. 108, art. 4, ad 1 and 2 
(in Aguinas Ethicus, II. 210, 211). 
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hereupon is that we have here the key, 1 think, to the per- 
plexities of Old Testament morality. The men that we read 
of in the Old Testament were not savages, but they were what 
are called technically “barbarians,” or men in the patriarchal 
stage of civilization ; and God governed them and legislated 
for them according to the condition that they were in,—He 
made the best of His materials,—not as He governs us and 
legislates for us, since the Sermon on the Mount. Patriarchal 
virtue is not Christian virtue, but falls short of it in many 
respects, 

There are people who would agree to this, that what 
savages do is sometimes right in them when it would be wrong 
in us; but then they go round nearly so far as to hold that 
what was right in the savage is always wrong in us,—that 
it is always wrong in us to cherish any beliefs or practices 
that can be traced to the beliefs and practices of our savage 
ancestors. They would have us put off the savage with all 
his works and ways, as though his religion were a sheer 
delusion, and his poor makeshift for a philosophy radically 
erroneous. For example: the savage is convinced that he has 
a soul, though he hardly rises to the conception of an imma- 
terial being ; he peoples the air and the woods with ghosts, the 
shadowy forms of his ancestors; he ascribes the operations 
of nature to ghostly agencies; he is anxious to propitiate these 
unseen powers with prayers and offerings ; his idea of sacrifice 
is to give to the ghost or ghoul something that the latter is in 
need of, or is glad to have, as we fee a physician; the thing 
offered is burnt or put to death, because by death or by fire 
it passes to the world of spirits, and so reaches him whom it 
is meant to propitiate. Therefore, it is argued, we can have no 
souls; did not our savage forefathers think of the soul in a 
grotesque way? and is not that argument enough to show that 
we have no souls at all? And, by the same reasoning, all 
belief in angels is utterly fond and foolish. Say the same of 
all prayers put up to Heaven for aid in our bodily necessities ; 
we recognize laws of nature, whereof the savage had no idea ; 
and where laws of nature obtain what room is there left for 
Divine interference? As for sacrifice, either you believe in no 
God at all; or you believe in a God who is self-sufficient and 
in need of nothing: either way the tradition of sacrifice, come 
down from days of savagery, must be dropped. Because God 
is in need of nothing, it would seem, He is not pleased to be 
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honoured by His creatures. Because His children’s presents 
are trifles in themselves, the Father does not care to have them. 
Reasoners of this cast really believe in no personal God at all, 
that is to say, not in any God who has any will and choice. 
Did not savages worship a Great Spirit? and is not that enough 
to confirm civilized man in the rejection of every form of 
“anthropological” Deity? To the civilized man, disciple of 
Comte, it is quite enough. I refer of course to Comte’s three 
stages of human thought, the Theological, the Metaphysical, 
and the Positive stage: the first stage being subdivided into 
fetishism, polytheism, and monotheism. Savage life begins in 
the first subdivision of the Theological stage; and civilization, 
according to this authority, ends in the Positive stage, where 
the method of physical science reigns supreme and sole, and 
no causation is recognized but that of physical causes as they 
are the concern of the physicist. Thus for everything there is 
a mechanical, or chemical, or biological explanation, and we 
can explain no further. In this system, carried to extremes, 
each successive stage is attained by the utter wreck and 
abolition of the previous stage. C is the undoing of B, as B 
was of A; as though youth kept nothing of childhood, and 
maturity killed and cast out youth. 

This is not evolution and orderly development, but a broken 
array of revolution and catastrophe. Nor is there any 
guarantee that the Positive stage and the dominance of physical 
science will be final. It may be swept away to make room for 
a Spiritualist stage, occupied by nothing but thoughts; and 
that again may give place to a Pessimist stage, which will 
exhibit the vanity of all thinking, and lay bare the essential 
misery of consciousness even to Western minds. 

Philosophy has no liking for cataclysms: it is a respecter of 
the thoughts of men that have been from the beginning, 
cogitationes antiguas, fideles. Science is the study of contin- 
uities. The savage is continuous with civilized man; and the 
thoughts of the savage should have their analogue in the most 
highly educated thought of our day. So far from the belief of 
the savage in a world of spiritual beings, in prayer, in a ritual 
of propitiation, militating against any similar beliefs being still 
entertained by us, it furnishes some reason why we should 
entertain such beliefs,—improve upon them, but not utterly 
discard them. 


JOSEPH RICKABY. 
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PART 3% 
THE subject of the present sketch was a Visitation nun in 
the time of Louis XIII. 

Marie Louise de La Fayette was born on the 7th November, 
1618. The family of La Fayette was one of the oldest and 
most illustrious of Auvergne, claiming descent from the first 
Dukes of the province, and also from the house of Bourbon, 
whose arms it bore. 

When Marie Louise was only fourteen she was sent to the 
Court of France, her uncle, the Bishop of Limoges, procuring 
for her a place as Maid of Honour to the Queen, Anne of 
Austria. 

From her childhood she seems to have understood the 
vanity of earthly things and wished to consecrate her life to 
God in Religion ; but as she could not see her way clearly, she 
thought it best to wait until circumstances should indicate that 
the right moment had arrived to quit her family and the world. 
She lived very quietly in the midst of a frivolous and worldly 
Court, until she reached the age of seventeen, when she was 
placed in a most perilous position. 

Louis XIII. was a very unhappy monarch ; good and pious, 
but too weak to govern by himself, he was ruled and almost 
crushed by the power of his great Minister, Richelieu, who 
kept the reigns of government in his own hands. The Queen 
Mother was banished the kingdom, Gaston, Duke of Orleans, 
the King’s brother, who was still heir to the throne, was looked 
upon with suspicion and distrust, and even the Queen was the 
victim of most unjust accusations. So Louis lived, sad and 
lonely, concentrated in himself, without a single friend in whom 
he could confide. 

On his occasional visits to the Queen, he met with Mdlle. de 
La Fayette, and almost unconsciously became greatly attracted 
to her; he watched her closely and saw that she was just the 
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friend he needed and he seized every opportunity to cultivate 
her acquaintance. She was beautiful and fascinating, also 
intelligent, sympathetic, and above all very discreet; it was 
for these last qualities that he liked her, much more than for 
her beauty or charm of manner. They always met in public, 
and as they had many interests in common, they indulged in 
long and harmless conversations; his visits to his Queen 
became frequent, in the hope of meeting with her Maid of 
Honour. 

It was not long before the courtiers perceived the favour in 
which she was held, and instantly she was assailed on every 
side with flattery and praise. She was so young and innocent 
that for a short time she was in danger of being carried away 
by gratified vanity and social success; but feeling that her 
peace of mind was disturbed, she quickly sought for and found 
the cause. With great prudence she resolved to put an end to 
it at once. She determined to live in greater retirement for 
the future, and never to go to the Queen except when duty 
required. It is a well-known fact that both the King and Anne 
of Austria had a sincere love and friendship for Louise de La 
Fayette, and that it remained unshaken through the whole 
course of their lives. 

Richelieu was at first indifferent to the preference shown by 
the King for Mdlle. de La Fayette, but soon he began to be 
alarmed at the increasing confidence reposed in her, and by the 
influence which she had undoubtedly gained over Louis. He 
was well aware that his implacable policy met with no sympathy 
from her; that the groans of the people had reached her ears, 
that she pitied the exiled Marie de Medecis, and that all the 
private sorrows of Anne of Austria were known to her; while 
she shared in the general astonishment at the long continuance 
in power of a Minister who was suspected of betraying the 
Catholic interests of Europe, and who made a plaything of the 
lives and fortunes of the people. 

Armand du Plessis of Richelieu, Bishop of Lugon, was born 
in 1585. He was the youngest son of a noble family of Poitou, 
springing originally from the village of Richelieu. In that 
family the eldest son, if he liked, took Orders, because they 
could always dispose of the bishopric of Lucon, the younger 
son became a soldier. As such, Armand du Plessis learnt lessons 
in warfare which were very useful to him. When his brother 
gave up his preferment at Lucon, Armand at once left the 
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calling of a soldier and was ordained and succeeded to the 
bishopric in 1607, at the age of twenty-two. The States 
General of 1614 made his fortune, he pleased the Queen 
Mother and acted with consummate prudence and skill through 
the ten years which followed. He was made Cardinal in 1624, 
and in 1637 was at the very zenith of his power. He had 
secured his own and his master’s despotism in France, and 
began to take a successful lead in the arena of general politics, 
The Queen Mother (Marie de Medecis), Gaston of Orleans, 
the Dukes of Guise and de Bouillon, and the Count de 
Soissons, in fact all the courtiers of Louis XIII. conspired to 
overthrow him; but in the very moment of their success, he 
threw himself upon Louis for support, who, glad to be delivered 
from the storm at Court, gave the Cardinal carte blanche, and 
he showed no hesitation in punishing and crippling his foes. 
The Queen Mother was got rid of, she took refuge in Brussels, 
Gaston fled to Lorraine and the Duke of Guise to Italy. Here 
then was the rival who would do all in his power to detach 
the King from the pure and loyal friendship of Mdlle. de La 
Fayette. He knew that she wished to enter a convent and 
that the King was opposed to it, so his plan was to hasten the 
fulfilment of her desire, and thus to get rid of her in a fair and 
plausible way. The wily Minister had creatures everywhere, 
who were only too willing to serve him. One of them, a 
friar named Jean Baptiste Carré, was a servile tool in his 
hands. Under the pretence of zeal, but in reality to obey 
the orders he had received, he watched over the vocation 
of Mdlle. de La Fayette and sought by every means in his 
power to force its maturity. He failed in his mission. She 
knew how anxious the Cardinal was to hasten her departure 
from the Court, and though her resolve to consecrate her life 
to God in Religion was as firm as ever, she waited patiently 
for a clearer manifestation of His will, and her natural pride 
rose against being forced to take a step, before she was ready, 
which she was willing to take later freely by the grace of God. 
The solicitations of the Minister cooled rather than increased 
her ardour; this hesitation was certainly unworthy of her, but 
it was not of long duration. 

Pére Caussin, S.J., had just been made confessor to the 
King. He was a very holy priest, who had lived in great 
retirement and had never mixed with politics or public affairs. 
Richelieu thought that he would be one to do his bidding, but 
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he was mistaken. The Father knew of the Cardinal’s jealous 
dread of any influence except his own with Louis, and that 
there was no one to counteract this influence or bring the 
miseries of his people before the King except the young Maid 
of Honour, and for this reason he would be very slow to lend 
any help to the Cardinal in removing her from the Court. 
When he went to Reuil to receive instructions upon his appoint- 
ment, he had fully examined the position and was determined 
to do his duty. 

We have an account given by himself in his memoirs 
addressed to Mdlle. de La Fayette of the various methods 
employed by the Cardinal to induce him to act according to 
his wishes. In the interview at Reuil, Richelieu began by 
praising the King, his piety, and the delicacy and purity of his 
conscience. 


“ Nevertheless,” he said, “he must be warned against an intimacy 
which, though innocent enough now, may become dangerous. His 
Majesty must be gradually detached from it, great circumspection will 
be necessary.” I perceived [says Ptre Caussin] that the great man was 
showing me his best side, but through all his statements I could detect 
the eagerness which he tried to hide under an appearance of zeal. I 
told him that what he had confided to me was a matter of considerable 
importance, and that when I had heard what the King had to say I 
should behave as a faithful and prudent director. 


Some days after, the Cardinal, not knowing what had been 
decided upon, had recourse to one of his most devoted 
emissaries. On the 25th March, 1637, M. de Noyers, Secretary 
of State for War, came to Pére Caussin’s rooms at St. Germains 
in the night: he told him that everybody was talking about 
this Marie Louise de La Fayette, “that she had declared to 
the King her desire to enter Religion, . . . that a vocation was 
a great grace, and that the King must be persuaded not to 
resist the Divine will by withholding his consent, and that she 
was a crafty and mischievous girl who might do a great deal of 
harm and become a dangerous enemy of the Government.” 


I could see the hand of the Cardinal in all this [says the Father, in 
his memoirs addressed to Mdlle. de La Fayette], and I replied that if 
the King asks my advice, I shall endeavour to give it, in accordance 
with the laws of God and of reason, and in the way most conformable 
to his piety and the good of the State. . . . The next day, the King 
spoke to me, confidentially out of the confessional ; he told me of the 
pleasure which he took in your society, and that he feared you were 
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already planning your retreat into a convent. He spoke with so much 
moderation, that I felt great pity for this good and pious King, whom 
they are trying to deprive of your friendship. . . . I said to myself, “Is 
it not enough to have taken away his mother and his brothers, and to 
have destroyed all his trust in his Queen, without separating him from 
this harmless friendship also?” . . . I told him frankly that I saw no 
danger in his affection, if he would always keep it as it was at present ; 
and that if the young girl continued to speak of Religion, that her 
vocation should be seriously examined before she could be allowed to 
take so important a step. 


And then, a short time after, while Marie Louise was still 
hesitating, there happened, what might have been a temptation 
to some, but which was to her the sign for which she was 
waiting to leave the world for ever. One day the King, seeing 
the struggle that was going on in her mind between nature and 
grace, fearing that grace would prevail and that he should lose 
her, so far forgot his habitual restraint that he ventured to offer 
her rooms at Versailles, where he could see her when he pleased. 
She was much frightened by this proposal, and refused it with 
great decision ; the weakness of the monarch, so different from 
what he had been hitherto, made her fear her own weakness, 
and she resolved to take the irrevocable step without further 
delay. 

The day after, it was now the end of April, 1637, she sought 
for Pére Caussin, and met him going into the chapel at 
St. Germains ; she asked him for an interview, but he wished to 
see the King before granting it, so deferred it until the after- 
noon. 


“Sire,” said he, “one of the maids of honour has asked to speak 
with me.” “Yes, I know,” replied Louis, “it is Louise de La Fayette; 
she wishes to consult you about her vocation ; prove if it is a true one, 
and tell me what she says.” 


The Father saw her in the presence of the gouvernante of the 
maids of honour, and she then told him of her desire to conse- 
crate her life to God in Religion, and begged him to acquaint 
the King with her intention, and to procure for her his consent. 
There is not space enough in this sketch to quote the rather 
lengthy description of this conference given in the memoirs. 
Suffice it to say that he tested her vocation in every possible 
way, and the reasons for her apparent precipitation in this 
present appeal. At first the good Father thought that she was 
influenced by the persecution of the Cardinal, but he found that 
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this was not the case. Seeing that she held firm to her desire, 
he asked what Order she intended to enter; on being told that 
it was the Visitation, he warmly approved of her choice; he 
also reminded her that it would be her duty to consult her 
parents, and he promised to speak to the King immediately. 


I waited on his Majesty [says Pére Caussin] after he had finished 
his morning prayers, and gave him an account of all that had passed 
between us. When I came to the end and asked him to sanction your 
withdrawal from the Court, the tears started to his eyes. “She is very 
dear to me,” he said, “ but if God calls her to the religious life, I shall 
place no impediment in her way; nay, if I knew that my presence 
would be a hindrance, I would go away and renounce the pleasure of 
ever seeing her again.” Then he told me of the great respect he had 
for religious vocations, that they were inspirations from Heaven, and he 
believed yours to be one of these, but that as you had your parents, he 
could not dispose of you without their consent. 

I was obliged to inform the Cardinal of all this [the memoir 
continues]. He could not conceal his joy, and only regretted the delay 
which waiting for your parents’ consent would involve; he reminded 
me of the words of St. Jerome: “It is a duty to step over a father’s 
body to hasten to the standard of the Cross!” I might have told him 
many things, but I restrained myself and merely represented to him 
that a further insistence might spoil all. 


The Cardinal then sent his friend Pére Carré, and at first 
Marie Louise was willing to listen to any one who would hasten 
the fulfilment of her pious desires ; but knowing the designs of 
Richelieu on her behalf, and that this Father was one of his 
creatures, she was on her guard. The King thought that she 
was right, and told her for the future to seek counsel only from 
Caussin. 

No answer came from her parents. They heard of the 
King’s grief and the Cardinal’s joy at their daughter’s intention 
of leaving the world for the cloister, and they were unwilling to 
risk the displeasure of either by giving or withholding their 
consent. Tired at last of waiting, Mdlle. de La Fayette begged 
his Majesty’s permission to go to Paris and to present herself 
as a candidate to Mother Heléne Angélique Lhuillier, the 
Superior of the Visitation Convent in the Rue St. Antoine. 
She anxiously awaited his reply, and as soon as his permission 
was communicated to her, she quickly made her final arrange- 
ments and proceeded to the Queen’s apartments to bid her 
farewell. On both sides there was sincere sorrow at the 
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prospect of separation, and many loving words of regret and 
affection were said. Marie Louise finished by saying that 


having had the pleasure of being one of your Majesty’s maids of 
honour, I am now going to enter the service of the Queen of Heaven. 


Just then Louis entered. The Queen was weeping bitterly ; 
it was an intense moment; he fully realized that this was 
indeed “good-bye,” and he could not conceal his excessive 
emotion. Louise de La Fayette stood before him, tranquil, 
calm, and even cheerful. 


“Sire,” she said, “why do you grieve at the fulfilment of God’s holy 
will. I have enjoyed the friendship of an earthly king; what more can 
I desire, save the friendship of the King of kings?” 


Then she recommended some worthy people to his notice, 
and arranged some reconciliations. The King made a great 
effort to overcome his keen distress. 


“Go,” said he, “where Almighty God calls you. Who am I, to 
resist His Divine will? I could use my royal authority and forbid 
every monastery in my kingdom to receive you, but I would not have 
my conscience reproach me one day with having prevented you from 
embracing so holy a life.” 


But Marie Louise felt the sacrifice keenly, though she made 
it generously. After she had said farewell to the King, she 
retired to her room, the windows of which looked on the court 
of the palace. When Louis got into his carriage and drove 
away, she turned to Madame de Motteville with her eyes full 
of tears, and said, “ Alas, I shall never see him again.” This 
sadness, however, was only momentary, and shows that grace 
conquers and does not merely stifle sensibility. 

She left St. Germains that day, accompanied by some of the 
maids of honour and their gouvernante, and drove into Paris to 
the monastery in the Rue St. Antoine. 

During the journey she showed great courage and generosity. 
Her radiant countenance presented such a striking contrast to 
the sadness of her companions, that Pere Caussin says, 


One would have taken them for so many victims that she was going 
to sacrifice. 


From the day of her arrival at the Visitation, she gave 
herself completely to the religious life, and followed all the 
exercises of the community with extraordinary fervour. We 
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have the testimony of the Novice Mistress, Eugenie de 
Fontaines. She says, 

Our Sister La Fayette gave herself to Almighty God without any 
reserve. There was nothing left for self. Her heart and soul were two 
victims of which she made a perfect sacrifice. She astonished us by 
the generosity and zeal with which she practised those precepts of our 
Rule most opposed to the spirit of the world and of her previous life ; 
it was as if they had never existed for her. 


The Queen, who had not yet recovered from the extreme 
astonishment caused by the sudden departure of her favourite 
Maid of Honour, was anxious to know if she had not already 
repented of it, so she came to the monastery accompanied by 
some of the Ladies in Waiting, who were also full of curiosity 
to see how she looked under what seemed to them such extra- 
ordinary circumstances. Marie Louise had been warned of the 
intended visit, but though she had not yet entered the Novitiate, 
she would not change in any way the dress she had adopted 
on coming to the house. She went to the parlour with her 
hair tucked away under a little cap, sleeves which fastened 
closely to her wrists, the skirt of her dress falling in plain folds, 
quite contrary to the fashion of the day, and a small kerchief 
cornerwise on her neck. In this attire she presented herself 
to her Majesty, who, on seeing her, could not restain her tears. 
One of her ladies exclaimed : “ My dear, this is folly.” 

“ Oh, no,” replied Marie Louise, “I think that when I quitted 
the world, I left all its folly to you.” 

The Queen’s visit was followed by all the fashionable world 
of Paris. They came in crowds to see this young Maid of 
Honour, who had given up this world for the next. Her 
Superiors did not think it was necessary to stop these visits, 
but the Cardinal took offence at them, and posing as a Spiritual 
Director, said that they should be stopped, as they were “a 
great impediment in the way of perfection.” 

Mdlle. de La Fayette was the first to tire of them. She 
desired to forget the world and to be forgotten by it, and to 
give herself wholly to her Divine Lord. 

In the refectory she ate fruit just as it was given to her, 
without taking away the decayed parts; when it was noticed, 
she said: “I cannot think how any one can be occupied with 
what they eat.” She absolutely neglected her toilette so that 


she was the worst dressed of all the postulants. She loved 
to sweep the house, wash the dishes, serve the sick, and carry 
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the clothes for the laundry. “She was never so happy as when 
she had the basket on her back,” says the old Chronicle. 
After some weeks passed in this way she was to receive the 
holy habit. The Queen honoured the ceremony with her 
presence, attended by all the ladies of her Court. 

The King, wishing to be assured of her happiness before he 
would allow her to take the veil, paid her a long visit the 
day before her clothing. He saw her at the grille in the 
presence of Mother Lhuillier and his attendants; he was so 
pleased with her, and with Mother Helene, that he told Pére 
Caussin afterwards, he would willingly embrace the monastic 
state himself if it were not for his kingdom. 

Richelieu had thought that the friendship which he feared so 
much was at an end when the convent doors closed upon the 
young Maid of Honour, and when he heard that his Majesty 
had seen and conversed with Mdlle. de La Fayette for over 
three hours, he was filled with terror and dismay. He sent 
for Pere Caussin and complained to him, saying : 

“T feel greatly surprised his Majesty should have made such a 
mystery of this visit ; everybody is talking about it, and of what grave 
consequences may ensue from it; some of my friends have even offered 


to defend me with their lives.” “What have you got to fear, my 
lord?” replied the Father, ‘‘ Mademoiselle de La Fayette is only a 
child!” The Cardinal pressed his hand. ‘You are too innocent,” he 


said, “I shall have to teach you the wickedness of the world ; this child 
has it in her power to do endless mischief !” 


As he could not gain Pére Caussin to his side, he determined 
to send him away. On the I1oth January, 1637, the Father was 
sent off to Rennes, and forbidden either to pay or receive visits 
on the way. Later he was banished to Quimper Corentin, in 
Lower Brittany, where he remained until after the death of 
Louis XIII. Anne of Austria, the Queen Regent, then recalled 
him to Paris, where he died a very holy death on July 2nd, 1651. 

The Cardinal also tried to banish Mother Lhuillier and her 
novice, now Sister Louise Angelique de La Fayette, to Savoy, 
but for some unknown reason, he was unable to carry out his 
scheme. Sister Louise made her vows in Paris at the end of 
the year 1638, in the presence of the Queen and of all the 
ladies of the Court. 

In spite of the displeasure of the Cardinal, Louis continued 
to visit Sister Louise for several months after her clothing. The 
Court was then at Fontainebleau, and he came into Paris 
expressly to see her. Their interviews always took place before 
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the grille, in the presence of the Mother Superior and the 
attendants of the King. 

The young novice generally spoke to her monarch and 
friend on pious subjects, but when a favourable opportunity 
occurred, she would speak to him about his suffering people 
and of peace and union in the royal household. Her words 
had no effect upon him politically; he acknowledged and 
believed in the great genius of his Minister, and imagined that 
his kingdom could not be governed without him. Once when 
she ventured upon some remarks tending to open his eyes to 
some of the Cardinal’s proceedings, the King was displeased, 
and turning his back upon her hastily left the parlour. However, 
he soon returned and apologized for his rudeness. The great 
aim of Sister Louise was to establish a firm and cordial 
understanding between Louis and his Queen, and in this she 
succeeded beyond her hopes. It was through her influence 
that he returned to Anne of Austria and lived with her at the 
Louvre, and there, after twenty-two years of childlessness, 
her first child, afterwards Louis XIV., was born on September 5, 
1638, and the people called him Dzeudonné—the gift of God. 

Anne of Austria never forgot the debt of gratitude which 
she owed to her former Maid of Honour. In the midst of her 
thanksgivings to Divine Providence for having given her a son, 
she sent to Sister Louise and recommended him to her prayers, 
and after the King’s death, when the child was nearly five years 
old, she brought him herself to-the monastery to present him 
to the Sisters. As they were all assembled in the chapter-room 
to kiss the hand of their young King, she said to Sister Louise: 
“Go and kiss him;” and to Louis: “ You must love this Sister 
very much, for your mother owes much to her kindness.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


IN the midst of life we are in death; and while pretty Maud 
Venn and her ancient suitor were spending the spring-time 
of the year in their travesty of love-making, poor Edith 
Chetwynd was, unbeknown to her family and even to her 
husband, slowly dying. 

Some months before, she had given birth to a little son, in 
Sir Grantley’s remote home in Wales. No one was with her 
but her husband, for the birth of a grandchild was no longer 
much of an event to Mrs. Venn, who, though she had been 
anxious for good news, thankful when the telegram arrived 
announcing the safety of mother and child, and eager for 
further news, had then dismissed the family event from her 
mind. Edith’s children never came to London, and their 
grandmother had not even seen the three younger ones; so 
it is not surprising that the more pressing domestic affairs 
related in the last chapters should have reduced to insignificance 
the arrival of an unknown baby. 

As a matter of fact, this little one came into the world with 
the finger of death on it, the impress of which was plain to those 
who would consent to see it; and to none more plain than to 
its mother. Neither did she pick up her strength as she had 
done on the many previous occasions, and her waning health 
might well have caused anxiety to her husband. But while the 
servants shook their heads and talked gloomily about her state, 
Sir Grantley either could not or would not own that she was 
in an unsatisfactory condition. 

Poor Edith herself, exhausted and feeling more ill than was 
her wont, felt anxious both for herself and her child; and all 
the remnants of her faith centred themselves in a fervent desire 
that this baby should be baptized before it died, for die she felt 
sure it would. She made no effort this time to plead with her 
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husband that the child might be given to her to be at least 
baptized as a Catholic. She knew too well the value of a mas- 
culine soul in Sir Grantley’s eyes even to try the experiment. 
Her utmost hope was that she might be able to baptize it 
herself ; and yet, curious as it may seem to many, she failed 
in her object. 

Timid towards every one, she was especially timid of her 
nurse, a stately lady and a family treasure recommended by 
Edith’s mother-in-law, who had attended all Sir Grantley’s 
sisters, and was now in attendance on his wife for the fifth time. 
She ruled all her patients with benevolent despotism, and her 
laws were clearly defined. She never would leave any baby 
alone with its mother; it was not her way, she said, and poor 
Edith—fatally like her father in this—never had the courage 
to insist on having her child left with her. The only thing she 
felt able to do was to talk to the nurse about her project and 
secure her co-operation. But she spoke so tremulously and was 
so faint and exhausted from anxiety of mind, that Mrs. Hillyar, 
after petting and soothing her, closed the shutters and took the 
baby away so that her patient might be quiet. She had no 
religious prejudices one way or the other, but, being a little 
anxious about the physical consequences of Edith’s scheme, she 
related to Sir Grantley exactly what had occurred. 

Not having the nurse’s compassionate heart, nor her 
intuition about health, he spoke more than usually roughly to 
Edith about the affair. She, poor thing, did not improve 
matters by tremulously imploring permission to send for 
a priest to baptize the child, on the plea that she knew it was 
going to die. The very suggestion, and her extreme agitation 
as she made it, angered him equally, for it proved how hollow 
had been her recent acquiescence to his wishes. He was obsti- 
nately bent on Edith’s conforming to his own religion; and 
it was not enough that she should cringingly yield to him. She 
must be what he willed her to be, partly because he willed it, 
and partly for the sake of the children, some of whom were old 
enough to draw conclusions from any religious difference 
between their parents. So masterful was Sir Grantley, and so 
unaccustomed to being thwarted, that he had persuaded himself 
that at last he had his way; and yet, after all, here she was 
actually asking him to send for a priest to baptize his son! 

He spoke to her with a severity and incision of manner 
which always quenched any smouldering spark of courage in 
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poor Edith’s soul, but he was not altogether inhuman. When 
she responded to his scolding by a burst of hysterical weeping, 
and implored him not to let her child die without Baptism, he 
told her that he would ask the family doctor who was attending 
her whether the child’s life was in any danger, and if it were he 
would at once send for the clergyman to baptize him. He 
spoke thus entirely out of concession to his wife, for as far as his 
own feelings were concerned, he looked on Baptism as a mere 
tribute to society, or at most as a profession of Christianity on the 
part of the father and mother, which lost its point altogether if 
not administered in the parish church, in the presence of both 
parents and their friends. 

Dr. Judd, the family physician, was one of those who think 
it impolite to mention death, even that of a baby, to any one, 
especially if belonging to the upper classes; so he assured Sir 
Grantley that his last-born son, though decidedly under-sized, 
and at present under-nourished, was in a perfect state of health. 
Mrs. Hillyar, whatever her real opinion, was too well-trained 
a nurse to differ from the doctor, and equally assured Sir 
Grantley that the child was improving every day. 

Her husband generously repeated to Edith the result of his 
inquiries, and, patting her on the shoulder, told her to make her 
mind quite easy. But the child’s constant and pitiful wail told 
a different tale to its mother, and brought on fever from anxiety 
of mind. Too weak to stir from her bed, she lay there and 
quaked, and prayed as she had not prayed for a long time. In 
her terror she almost promised that she would change her way 
of life if only God would hear her prayer for her child. She 
did not wish him to live if he were but baptized; nay more, 
she would wish him to die, for Heaven would be less empty, 
less hopelessly beyond her reach if her child were there. 

Seeing how the baby’s constant wailing upset his wife, Sir 
Grantley had him removed with his wet-nurse to the further 
end of the house. He considered that he was acting for the 
best for all parties, and it did not occur to him to consult his 
wife; so when she awoke one morning from her feverish 
sleep, and all was silent in the next room, she screamed with 
fear, till Mrs. Hillyar hurried in, and told her what had been 
done. She never heard her child’s voice again, for when she 
begged to have him brought to her to kiss, her husband, 
anxious that her wound should not be re-opened, and pro- 
bably likening his wife’s maternal affection and memory to 
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those of a cat whose kittens have been taken from her, evaded 
the request, on the plea that it were wiser to keep the little 
one out of the draughty passages. All the same, he reported 
to her every day, and even two or three times a day, that 
the boy was ever so much better. 

Poor Edith was not surprised when one day, as she lay 
on her sofa making a feeble struggle towards renewed health, 
her husband came into the room, looking really upset, and told 
her that the little child had died in its sleep. She neither spoke 
nor moved, for the bitterness of death was already past. Sir 
Grantley had honestly believed the doctor's polite untruths, 
and the baby’s death had taken him quite by surprise. He 
was ready with expressions of real regret and even of self- 
reproach ; but seeing his wife so calm he kept his feelings to 
himself, little knowing that his words had snapped the last 
thread which held her to life. 

From that day Edith drooped, and seemed unable to rouse 
herself to even care to recover. Dr. Judd, this time at any 
rate believing his own words, assured Sir Grantley that his 
wife only needed to make a little effort to regain her normal 
condition. This was enough; for by a reaction from his 
momentary pity for Edith when she lost her baby, her husband 
was irritated by her present listless and hopeless state, which 
he was quite ready to attribute to a mixture of morbidity and 
sulkiness. So he urged her, vigorously and imperiously, to 
bestir herself, and clearly gave her to understand that it must 
be done. The poor woman, not even allowed to die in peace, 
struggled to her feet, and tried to resume her usual life with 
a valour which, properly handled, might have made her into a 
heroine. She had been, God knows, thin enough before, but 
now the gowns she had worn a few weeks ago hung like sacks 
about her emaciated form. Every servant in the house shook 
his or her head with pity, and said the poor thing was “ going.” 
Her husband alone, true to the line of conduct he had imposed 
on himself, and too glad to believe the doctor’s verdict, hushed 
any misgivings before they even took shape in his mind, and 
with well-meant, but apparently heartless rigour, braced her up 
to further and further efforts. 

In his letters to Mrs. Venn, Sir Grantley naturally expressed 
no alarm, for he felt none; and as for Edith herself, partly 
from the long-lasting disingenuousness which made her hide 
her troubles, and partly from the old dismal fear of her husband, 
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she too wrote cheerfully, and never betrayed how ill she felt. 
It is true that Mrs. Venn and her daughters complained—quite 
jestingly—how much less legibly Edith wrote than she used 
to do. 

Sir Grantley must at last have felt some misgivings. One 
evening when Edith thought he was absorbed in his newspaper, 
she dropped her work on to her knee, and lay back, as she 
hoped, unperceived. But her husband had been watching her 
furtively. 

“What is the matter?” he asked, sharply, though a strain 
of anxiety could be perceived in his tone. “Are you ill?” 

“Oh no, thank you,” she replied, with her usual ghastly 
smile, as she roused herself, and groped for her crochet-needle 
with stupid, wandering fingers. 

But he was not this time reassured, and continued: “ Would 
you like me to send for your mother ?” 

“Oh no—not mama,” she exclaimed, energetically, speaking 
with a high, strained voice. Now that eternity was creeping 
nearer and ever nearer, the poor, cowed woman felt no natural 
longing for her mother’s company. “ Poor mama,” she added, 
explanatorily, as she saw her husband's eye fixed inquiringly on 
her, as if struck by her vehemence. ‘“ Poor mama, she is too busy 
about Maud’s affairs to be able to come—unless I am 
dying.” 

“Dying? Stuff and nonsense. I[ should think not!” he 
returned, a little brutally, for this was the first time she had 
ventured to use the unpalatable word. “You are no more dying 
than | am—rather less—if only you would condescend to make 
a little effort. But if you don’t want your mother, there is an 
end of it.” 

“ But,” resumed Edith, with trembling voice, moved to speak 
by a spark of courage infused into her by the fact of pronounc- 
ing the word “dying,” “I should like to have one of my sisters. 
I should very much like if Freda could come.” 

“ But that, as you know, is entirely out of the question,” he 
replied, returning to his paper so as to avoid any explanation. 
Edith knew why it was out of the question. It always alarmed 
her to see how plainly her husband read her thoughts, little 
knowing how evidently she betrayed them under the influence 
of fear. She knew that he perfectly understood that her only 
object in wishing to have Freda with her was to have a 
Catholic with her in her hour of need. 
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However, as his wife’s lack of strength continued, Sir 
Grantley grew really concerned about her, and half allowed 
himself to think that her extreme weakness was not all 
imagination. But he was not to be baffled. Better she must 
get. Dr. Judd, being consulted, murmured something about 
change of air; and, jumping at the idea, Sir Grantley, six weeks 
after the birth of her child, when, according to all precedent, she 
ought to be able to bear the journey, moved her to the nearest 
seaside place, though she, poor thing, whimpered like a whipped 
child and beg to be allowed to rest. But Sir Grantley was 
one of those who always think they know best what is good 
for others, and was resolved, not only that they should try 
his remedies, but be cured by them into the bargain. He had 
pinned his faith on this seaside trip, so to the seaside Edith was 
taken. 

However, the strong sea air was obviously too much for her, 
and knocked her over as if she had been a tropical flower 
exposed to its influence. The local doctor, a blunter man than 
Judd, told Sir Grantley that the sooner he took his wife back to 
the comforts of her own home the better. The failure of the 
experiment shook Sir Grantley’s faith in himself, and though 
he would not own it, he was afraid of bearing the whole 
responsibility unaided. 

“You are certainly better for the change,” he said, the day 
after their return home, “but I think it would be as well to 
have someone to cheer you up besides me, so I am writing 
to ask my mother to come and stay with us a bit.” Edith 
gave her false, gentle smile of acquiescence. There was no one 
in the wide world whom she would rather not have with her than 
her mother-in-law. 

She drooped day by day, but she still kept up. She had no 
choice in the matter, for her husband was obstinately persuaded 
that if only she kept up all would still be well. In a numb, 
half stupid way she knew she was dying, but the slow decay 
which was consuming her body affected her mind also, and it 
was only at times that she woke out of her normal state of 
gentle and submissive torpor, and realized what dying meant. 
Then, with fear and deception vanquished by semi-delirium, she 
gave way to the agony of her mind, and clinging to her husband 
and mother-in-law in turn implored them to send for a priest, 
so that she might make her peace with God before she died. 

Sir Grantley, though so despotic and peremptory, was not of 
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a cruel nature, and perhaps he might have yielded to his wife’s 
frenzied appeals had he believed her to be dying. But he was 
still insanely incredulous of her danger, attributing her fever to 
a chill or some other passing disorder. How could he succumb 
to what was probably merely the effect of delirium—to what his i 
wife would have no sympathy with when restored to her 
senses? It would be unmanly folly to undo the work of his 

married life in a moment of panic. After all, he knew he 

was right, and he knew that a denial of her prayer was 

better for her. None the less these fits of frenzy and terror 

which seized her, agitated him intensely. Even his mother, 

puritanical and sincerely anti-Catholic as she was, took sides 

against him. She was so impressed by Edith’s evident agony 
of mind, that she urged her son to yield to her prayers, for 
she feared for her daughter-in-law’s reason, and warned her 
son that many such fits of frenzy could end only in raving 
lunacy. 

Sir Grantley might have yielded. He was even contemplat- 
ing the step of giving way for the moment, trusting to the 
future to undo the evil; but it was too late. One day, as she 
was sitting by his side, a piece of work in her hand, covered 
with straggling stitches which would have shamed her little 
five-year-old daughter, Edith began to talk nonsense, and would 
not cease her babble in spite of her husband’s panic-stricken 
and imperious commands. Dr. Judd was sent for, and saw 
that she was dying; and even while he spoke cheerfully of 
recovery, ordered that she should be put to bed and allowed 
to rest at last. But she was never again quite conscious, and 
her husband, who had been almost on the point of despatching 
a messenger for a priest, felt that such a step would be mere 
folly now that she would be unconscious of his presence. 

His pride, rather than his hopes, refused to admit that 
his wife was actually dying, or else he would have telegraphed to 
her mother ; but his letter to her alarmed Mrs. Venn sufficiently 
to make her decide to go to her daughter a few days later, 
as soon as Maud’s marriage was over. While she was making 
her preparations for the journey, after seeing Horatio Karsdale 
and his bride off on their honeymoon, the news of Edith’s death 
came like a thunderbolt. 

For a week the poor thing lingered, gently babbling nonsense, 
repeating foolish remarks she had made or heard, giggling the 
while foolishly and vacantly. But at times she lost her gentle- 
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ness, and struggled so fiercely that they could scarcely keep her 
in her bed. At those times she called loudly for a priest, and 
bewailed the misery of her life, her anguish at the loss of her 
children, and the mental torments she endured on account of 
her apostasy, till Sir Grantley shuddered and cowered as he sat 
by her side. In spite of his despotism he loved his wife as 
much as such a man could love any one but himself, and at the 
end of her illness streaks of grey were seen in his hair which 
had not been there before. 

Something may have passed between her soul and its God, 
for her last end was peaceful, and in her semi-conscious state 
she no longer babbled nonsense, nor did she rave; but she 
repeated over and over heartrending acts of contrition, which 
were nonsense to her husband and mother-in-law, but which, 
could he have heard them, would have been as balm to her 
father’s sore heart. 

Her death took the watchers by surprise, so completely had 
they made up their minds that she was going through a passing 
phase of her illness; but Dr. Judd, with a rare fit of truthful- 
ness, expressed his amazement at the strength of her constitution. 
On hearing this, his irate patron spoke wrathful words about his 
want of candour, which it took the physician a long time to get 
over. It was, indeed, hard to have to write to the Venns to 
announce Edith’s death, and explain why her parents had been 
kept in ignorance of her danger. Sir Grantley, it is true, was 
spared the pain and humiliation, for he fairly succumbed to an 
illness of his own, brought on by the long strain of mind ; and 
it devolved on his mother to make what explanations she 
could. 

Mrs. Venn’s very real grief at her daughter’s death was 
mingled with the profoundest indignation at the deception 
which, as she thought, had been practised on her. She really 
could not bear to think that she had been engaged in marrying 
Maud while her sister, her favourite Edith, was actually on her 
death-bed. But the shock to poor Mr. Venn was greater. The 
certainty that his daughter had died without any visible tokens 
of repentance was a blow almost greater than he could bear, 
after the years he had spent in prayer, hoping against hope 
that death, at any rate, might bring what life had failed to 
accomplish. 

The long letter which old Lady Chetwynd wrote to 
Mrs. Venn was passed round the family. It contained a 
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detailed account of Edith’s illness, and a laboured and rather 
disingenuous explanation why greater alarm had not been taken. 
Mention was made of the birth of the baby as the first cause of 
its mother’s failure of health, but its death was barely alluded 
to. As for the fact of its having died without Baptism, probably 
the old lady did not even know that this had been the case. 
The letter finished with an account of Edith’s last moments. 
“ Oh, dear friend,” wrote Lady Chetwynd, “may our last end be 
like our darling Edith’s. She died with our Redeemer’s name 
on her lips, calling on Him to have mercy. I could have wept 
tears of joy at the thought that our darling had found her 
Saviour. We know, dear friend, that we are, one and all, 
miserable sinners, washed indeed in the Blood of the Lamb; 
but, oh, when we have to face our Maker, may we have no 
greater sins to cry mercy for than had our angel Edith.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


To Bertha’s despair, Mrs. Venn decreed that a return to 
Brookethorpe was absolutely necessary as soon as Edith’s 
funeral was over. The girl argued the point with her mother, 
as she alone out of all the family had the courage to do; but 
her eloquence was wasted, for Mrs. Venn had made up her 
mind. She had been caused much suffering in more ways than 
one by her daughter’s death. It had dealt a very real wound 
to her affections, and the picture of Edith dying, without any 
tokens of her mother’s care, or any outward sign that those 
who loved her had her even in their thoughts, haunted her 
in the night hours. All this, however, might better be borne 
in silence, and was thus borne. But she could not ignore the 
scandal of the whole affair, or that the world should imagine 
that her daughter’s mortal illness had been ignored by her 
family, as an inconvenient impediment in the way of Maud’s 
matrimonial arrangements. Such a scandal could be atoned 
for only by a prompt departure from the haunts of pleasure, 
and the entire seclusion of the family during their season of 
mourning. This self-exile satisfied Mrs. Venn, but probably 
the world, for whose benefit the arrangement was made, never 
missed her or her family. She really regretted the necessity 
of the step on Bertha’s account, and felt tenderly about her 
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disappointment ; but naturally she took no account of the more 
than equal disappointment it brought to her niece. 

During her short residence in London, Joan had begun 
to lift up her head. The murkiness of the great city did not 
prevent her from feeling that she was breathing a purer 
atmosphere and living under a higher sky than when at 
Brookethorpe ; and a premature return to that abode, with its 
petty tyrannies, and still more petty divisions, was very anti- 
pathetic to her. She had, however, nearly exhausted her powers 
of self-pity, and was resolved to make the best of everything. 
The tension of nerves caused by the disagreeables which beset 
her life made her brain feel abnormally keen, and before leaving 
London she supplied herself with a store of books to read and 
materials for study, intending to find consolation in really hard 
mental work. 

In spite of these precautions, Joan knew that she would not 
be entirely dependent on books for solace when at Brooke- 
thorpe. Her growing intimacy—the inevitabie result of 
Maud’s marriage—with Freda must prevent her life from being 
as isolated as it had been. It is true that she and her cousin 
were loyal to the letter, and, as far as it could be controlled, 
to the spirit of the arrangement insisted on by Mrs. Venn. 
They never talked on any but casual subjects ; but there was 
a communication of thought, the result of sympathy, which 
could not be put into fetters; and by degrees they grew to 
know each other more intimately than when they had been 
allowed to converse freely. 

Poor Freda was, in her way, as lonely as Joan, with the 
addition that she minded her loneliness more. With Edith 
dead, and Maud married, she had lost her two natural friends. 
She and Bertha had never had anything in common, and the 
younger sister’s exhilaration at Joan’s disgrace had severed 
them still more. Freda was sensitively aware that her mother 
was displeased with her; and as for her father, though she 
now sought his company frequently, it was no pleasure to her. 
There could be no freedom in the intercourse between two 
natures so hopelessly opposite. Though the ice was broken, 
never to be re-frozen, about all daily family incidents, the two 
were no nearer understanding each other than they had been. 
Her father remained to Freda the same hopeless enigma he had 
always been. It was all she could do not to be provoked with 
him, and, as for him, each talk he had with his downright 
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daughter was like the blast of a keen north wind, which was 
bracing and wholesome no doubt, but made him look nervously 
round for some corner where he could shelter himself from it. 

Thus Joan was the only person in the house for whose 
friendship Freda craved, and she unwittingly revealed her true 
self to her every moment they were together. Joan was a shrewd 
observer of character, and her cousin was transparently easy to 
gauge, so that she was probably not far mistaken in several 
somewhat startling conclusions at which she arrived. When 
Joan saw the rapid development of the girl’s unselfish nature, 
and the manner in which her downright honesty of purpose 
was being supernaturalized, and taking the form of a simple 
fidelity to grace as it presented itself to her, she could not 
divest herself of the idea that a reward was coming to Freda, 
all unbeknown to her. It made Joan almost smile to 
think of the possibility of one of Mrs. Venn’s daughters 
having a religious vocation; and yet she felt sure that in her 
cousin’s case it required only time and continued fidelity to 
gain it. But the smile died from her lips as she realized the 
struggle poor Freda might have before her to obey God’s 
call, should such be vouchsafed to her. 

It will thus be seen that when Joan unexpectedly resumed 
her life at Brookethorpe, barely a fortnight after she had left 
it, her future was not all a blank. Yet, as it turned out, it 
was neither from sympathy with her cousin nor from interest 
in her studies that she was to obtain relief in her lone- 
liness. 

There was an old invalid lady, Monica Sylvern by name— 
a distant cousin of Mr. Venn’s, and like him, a Catholic— 
who resided in a six-roomed cottage a stone’s throw from 
the church in the village of Brookethorpe. She had for 
twenty years led a life of monotony, which the idea of 
residence in a village cottage suggests; but before she took 
up her abode there, her life had been very different. Left 
at the age of thirty her own mistress, and the possessor 
of a comfortable income of five or six hundred a year, she 
had from the time her mother died devoted herself and her 
means to good works in London. She was a capable woman, 
with a rare gift for work among the poor; and almost countless 
were the converted reprobates, rescued girls, and others 
pursuing evil courses whom she snatched from destruction, and 
who will one day stand forth and plead in her favour before the 
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judgment-seat of God. She unreservedly devoted herself and 
all she had to the work, and found the most intense joy in it 
and the success which blessed her efforts. 

But as years went on her health began to fail, and the life 
of tension she had led affected her whole nervous system. She 
struggled both bravely and prayerfully against the increasing 
failure, but by degrees it forced itself on her mind that the 
struggle was all in vain. A large portion of her substance, 
which she had hitherto regarded as belonging to the poor, was 
spent on doctors and visits to health resorts, but nothing 
availed ; and about twenty years before the date of the present 
story a slow paralysis, accompanied by much suffering, had 
claimed a ruthless victory over her. 

A strain of the best Venn blood ran in Monica Sylvern’s 
veins, and, valiantly accepting the inevitable and even loving 
God’s will in it, she handed over her works to others, together 
with what money she could positively dispense with. With 
the remainder she hired a cottage in Brookethorpe, belonging to 
her cousin, and there lived with one little maid to do all for her 
that she could not do for herself. If she could do no work she 
had no wish to be in London, for she had neither brain nor 
limb power to be of use to those who had succeeded her. She 
loved the country ; and its sights, sounds, and scents were better 
company to her than could be any visitors. 

Her only definite desire when choosing a home was to be 
very near a church. When she first came to Brookethorpe she 
spent many hours every day before the altar; but as year after 
year passed her visits there grew fewer, and at the time of 
which we are writing it was not often that she could hear Mass, 
even on a Sunday. She herself felt sure that she would soon 
be altogether deprived of this, her one consolation ; and each 
time that she was present at the Holy Sacrifice she wondered 
whether it would be the last; and in that spirit heard her 
Mass. 

Old age treated her more tenderly than did her malady, 
and was falling gently over her like a beautiful veil instead 
of storming her with havoc and decay; and those who had 
known her in her youth said that she was possessed of a beauty 
now which she had lacked then. The same friends declared 
that in her days of mental activity she had, in spite of all her 
good works, been severe; but none could now detect even the 
relics of such, save an occasional incisiveness of manner when- 
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ever anything was said that especially offended her sense ot 
what was right. 

A visit to the lonely old lady was an obvious act of charity, 
rarely, however, performed by her younger Venn cousins, the 
reason of the neglect being solely that such a visit bored them 
and made them feel ill at ease. Miss Sylvern never preached 
to them, and, on the contrary, tried her best to adapt herself 
and her conversation to her young cousins; but her views 
of life were, of course, diametrically opposed to theirs, and 
living as she did the life of a solitary, it was not easy for her 
to disguise her real thoughts, with the result that they came 
away from her feeling as if they had been had up to judgment, 
and were most unwilling to repeat the visit. 

It was, however, from no fault of theirs that they had not 
seen her now for a year and a half; for she had been away and 
her cottage shut up almost ever since Joan had come to live 
in her uncle’s house. An old friend had, after years of vain 
pleading, persuaded her to try the effect of some special waters, 
untried before. The prospect of the journey appalled her, but 
being at last convinced it was her duty to make one more effort 
to regain her health, or, at any rate, prolong life, she tried the 
experiment. It proved a failure, and the exertion of the journey 
and treatment so exhausted her strength that she had not been 
able till recently to leave her friend’s house and return home. 
The friend would have wished to keep her with her, and tend 
her during the remainder of her life; but Miss Sylvern craved 
for solitude, and, still more, the vicinity of a church, and at 
last struggled home, never to leave it again. She had returned 
a few weeks before Maud's marriage, when her cousins had 
been too pre-occupied to remember her existence. 

Until after the return of the family from London, Joan had 
never heard the old lady’s name mentioned. But, seeing her 
at Mass, wheeled inside the church in her chair, she asked 
Freda about her, and heard all there was to tell. The inquiry 
caused a fit of compunction in Freda’s heart, and she at once 
suggested that they should walk over and see their old cousin. 
But difficulties stood in the way, for it was necessary that 
Bertha should accompany them, as Mrs. Venn’s prohibition 
included any walks /é¢e-a-téte. Bertha was, however, obdurate, 
for she said she could endure Cousin Monica only when she felt 
very good, whereas at present she felt more than usually wicked 
on account of being cheated out of her season. There was not 
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much hypocrisy about Bertha. Freda, who was as bored as 
her sister at the prospect of a visit, at last secured her company 
by an unintentionally happy remark. She had pleaded vainly 
that to go to see the old lady was a real necessity, that they 
should have done so during Maud’s engagement, and that they 
really had been very unkind. No argument of the sort shook 
Bertha’s obstinacy, but when Freda went on to say that Joan 
must make her acquaintance, as the old lady was her cousin 
theirs, and that she knew they were made to like 
each other, and enjoy each other’s home truths, Bertha, with 
a desire for something new, and a resolve to make fun of both 
her cousins, shook off her reluctance, and consented to accom- 


as much as 


pany them. 
Miss Sylvern was resting in her bed-room when the three 


girls arrived, and kept them waiting in the small, austerely 
furnished sitting-room till all were weary, and Bertha irritated 
almost beyond control. The absence of all ornament and what 
she would have called comfort, annoyed her, for she was 
of a selfish and luxurious nature, and the severity of her old 
cousin’s room seemed to contain a hidden protest. She walked 
about, grumbling and fingering the few objects on the tables 
with wanton noisiness, while Freda expressed to Joan whispered 
hopes that Cousin Monica would not allude to Edith. She need 
have had no such fear, for Miss Sylvern was too cut to the quick 
by the manner of her poor kinswoman’s death to make it the 
subject of conversation even with Edith’s sisters, 

At length the old cousin came in, leaning heavily on the 
shoulder of Nancy, her little maid, while with one hand she 
dragged herself on by whatever piece of furniture she could 
reach. She could not utter a word until she had, with difficulty 
and aided by her maid, placed herself in the one high-backed 
armchair which the room possessed. Then, when she had 
recovered her breath after the exertion of moving, she beckoned 
to Joan, and, taking both the girl’s hands in hers, looked fixedly 
at her before giving her a little peck of a kiss on both cheeks. 

“So this is my new cousin, is it?” she said. “I loved your 
mother, child, and—yes, I think I could love you.” 

“TI know you will, Cousin Monica,” put in Freda. “We 
have been telling Joan that we know you and she will hit 
it off.” 

“JT hope your surmise will prove true,” replied the old lady. 
“You must come and see me alone,” she continued, returning 
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to Joan, regardless of betraying how much more interest she 
took in this new cousin than in either of her companions. “ You 
will tell me all about your mother, and your father too, whom 
I scarcely knew, though I liked him. But we will talk about 
that another day, will we not? Well, girls,” she went on, in 
a different tone, “I thought you had quite forgotten me. How 
has life been going on with you during the last year?” 

“Much as usual,” replied Freda. “Having Joan with us 
has of course been a great change, and losing Maud is another. 
Then Swithin is away, as I dare say you know.” 

“Yes, your father told me about him. He seems rather 
anxious about him, but I really do not think there is any 
occasion.” 

“ Swithin will do splendidly,” exclaimed Joan, speaking for 
the first time. 

“Ah, you think so? I am glad,” said the old lady, with 
satisfaction. “So you have fathomed Swithin, have you?” 

“T love him like a brother,” was Joan’s reply, while simul- 
taneously Bertha said : 

“She will not need a long plumb-line will she, Cousin 
Monica?” The girl spoke sharply, for her sense of irritation 
was increased by Miss Sylvern’s evident content with Joan. 

No one, however, took up her remark, and the conversation 
was carried on in a jerky manner, for not one of the four 
occupants of the room felt at her ease. Miss Sylvern’s life was 
actually and morally apart from those of her young cousins ; 
yet she was most anxious to be pleasant to them. With this 
object she strung together a series of kind inquiries about 
everything connected with them, and plied them with 
catechetical questions about every conceivable occupation 
and pleasure. But her inquiries and kindly little jokes were 
so absurdly irrelevant that all three girls winced under them. 
Joan began to be sadly disappointed in her old cousin, and 

heartily wished she would hold her tongue. She had been 
deeply impressed by Freda’s account of Miss Sylvern’s past life 
and present condition, and, as was her wont, had idealized her. 
She had pictured her asa sort of recluse and sage, and had 
surrounded her with a halo of illusion, and the old lady’s actual 
flow of bantering small talk did not at all fit into the picture 
she had drawn. Little did she know how shy and miserable 
Miss Sylvern was herself under the process of coining her 
banalities, and how unbearably irksome its artificiality was; 
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nor could she guess how much her old cousin longed to be rid 
of her visitors. 

At last, however, the conversation took a turn which enabled 
Miss Sylvern to be her real self once more, and in her relief 
at the reaction she adopted a more serious tone than, perhaps, 
the occasion called for. 

“So neither of you have been as fortunate as Maud and 
caught husbands?” she said, with a final effort at congenial 
conversation which completely shattered Joan’s ideal and 
kindled Bertha’s smouldering irritation into open flame. She 
regarded her old cousin’s remark as insufferably impertinent, 
and answered pertly, throwing an intentional want of courtesy 
into her words. 

“You must, I fear, resign yourself to disappointment if you 
hope for that sort of excitement. Anyhow, you need not count 
on me to supply it, for I have determined never to marry. I am 
much too fond of going my own way.” 

Bertha really half-meant what she said, for Maud’s engage- 
ment had taken the bloom off her idea of matrimony ; and the 
touch of sincerity which underlay the flippancy of the remark 
broke down Miss Sylvern’s heroic efforts to make congenial 
conversation. 

“Don’t talk nonsense, child,” she replied, in her most 
incisive tones. “Take what God Almighty sends you, and do 
what He means you to do, and do not talk folly.” 

Joan’s attention was at once aroused by this change of 
manner, and her illusions about her old cousin came to life 
again. Miss Sylvern noticed her look of interest and fixed her 
eyes on her, though the words with which she continued were 
addressed to Bertha, to whom she did not give time to reply. 

“Don’t mind what I say, child, or how I say it, for you have 
hit on a favourite hobby of mine. When I was young, though 
older than you, I used to feel so full of power, energy, and 
self-dependence that the thought of linking my life to another’s, 
or of sharing mine with him was unbearable, though there were 
several men whom I might have married. I certainly had no 
shadow of a religious vocation, but I was so bent—much more 
bent than you can be, Bertha—on leading my life, free and 
independent, that I shut my heart against the thought of 
marriage as resolutely as if I had been bound by a vow. No 
doubt there was one—yes, certainly one—whom, had I let 
myself go, I could have cared for. He, poor fellow, cared for 
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me with all his heart, and he would have been a happier man, 
and a better one also, had I consented to be his wife.” 

“But you have been very useful as a single woman,” Joan 
ventured to say. 

“Yes, child, I believe I have been of some use in my time. 
I gave all I had, and what ability I had, to the service of my 
neighbour, and it certainly was my intention to serve God in 
His poor, and I humbly hope that some things I did may have 
been of use to somebody. But I myself was none the better 
for it; and when I look back I see that, though I gave all my 
life and substance to the work, the work pleased me, and the 
life | chose was the very one most suited to my taste. I came 
when I liked, I went when I liked, and there was no one to 
consult or interfere ; and that was just what suited me. I used 
to congratulate myself on my deliberate choice of a single life, 
and I felt quite a contemptuous compassion for the married 
women of my acquaintance with their dependence, ties, and 
fixed inalienable duties.” 

Miss Sylvern paused, being somewhat ashamed of speaking 
so unreservedly about herself. Her young cousins, even Bertha, 
respected her silence ; but there was a look of appeal in Joan’s 
eyes which moved her to continue and reveal the more hidden 
side of her past experiences. Self was so dead that she felt no 
fear of being egotistical. 

“Well,” she went on, “twenty years ago God saw fit to 
deprive me of my independence in His own way, and made my 
head and limbs too silly and useless to look after themselves— 
far less those of others. I had perforce to give up my liberty 
and love of going my own way, and find God's will in being 
a helpless creature glad enough of the help of others in washing 
and dressing, and even in cutting up my food. It was very 
hard at first, but I think I see now that it is better to serve God 
in His own way. And I think—mind you, I do not know, and 
it would be waste of time to wonder—I think I might have 
done His will better if I had taken my life more as He put 
it before me, and not carved out a way all my own. ‘It is 
good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth,’ says the 
Word of God ; and I am sure that till He laid this palsy on me 
in middle life I never bore a yoke at all. Perhaps, taken in the 
abstract, it is better for a woman not called to serve God more 
perfectly in the religious life—better for her and more pleasing 
to God—if she takes up the yoke of married and domestic life 
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with its daily and hourly destruction of self, carried on in a 
manner known only to God and herself. If not better it is safer 
for her. Many a woman has not got the choice, and must serve 
God in the single state, and for her it is God’s will; but far from 
being the easier, it is the more difficult way to Heaven, because 
all means of sanctification have to be searched for, not being 
ready to hand. So, Bertha, if it please God to put in your way 
a good Catholic husband, think twice before you refuse him.” 

“Do you feel very ill?” Joan asked, after a thoughtful 
pause. 

“Oh no, not what some people would call ill—not at all. 
The yoke is not nearly as heavy as it might please God to 
make it. And I like it, child, I really do. It is such an obvious 
penance for all those years of self-indulgence that I can under- 
stand it, so as to feel sensibly that I am resting in God’s 
arms.” 

“ Self-indulgence, Cousin Monica?” Freda protested. “If 
I did not know you I should think you were fishing for 
compliments. Your friends have told us, if you have not, what 
a life of constant self-denial you used to lead.” 

“Let them call it what they like, I call it self-indulgence,” 
returned Miss Sylvern. “If I liked everything I chose to do, 
what is that, pray, but self-indulgence? However, God is very 
good, and has made it all straight. Let Him act for you, and 
you may feel very safe.” 

“That is the way Joan preaches to us,’ said Bertha, con- 
temptuously, though she had recovered her temper. 

“Well, Joan is at one end of life and I am at the other,” 
replied the old lady, “but perhaps we shall neither of us go 
very far wrong if we mean what we say and keep to it. Now, 
my dear girls, I believe I ought to say good-bye, for it is my 
hour to go and lie down, and I am very tired.” 
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—r>>———_ 
Maria Gaetana Agnesi as a Mathematician. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following note upon a recent 
article of ours, which we gladly supplement with the interesting 
information he supplies, although we doubt whether mathema- 
ticians in general will agree to the high place in their ranks 
which on the strength of her discovery our contributor assigns 
to the lady in question. 


In the June number of this magazine there appeared an 
article containing a highly interesting biographical notice of 
Maria Gaetana Agnesi ; there was however one point to which 
no allusion was made, and which I may venture to supply. 
The point in question was one that had impressed me with the 
belief that this Italian lady (who lived nearly two hundred 
years ago) was the greatest woman from a purely intellectual 
point of view that ever lived; and this before I became aware 
of the moral beauty and saintliness of her character. She 
appears to have achieved a mathematical feat which no other 
woman, and only a few men have succeeded in performing— 
that of inventing a new curve, not previously known or under- 
stood. This circumstance associates her with Archimedes, 
Diocles,and Nicomedes among the ancients, and with Descartes, 
Bernouilli, and other comparatively modern mathematicians. 
But it may be asked—cannot any one draw a curve somewhat 
differing from other curves? Doubtless many a clumsy hand 
may trace on paper an unmeaning curve; but that is not what 
is meant. 

A mathematical curve has certain peculiarities, properties 
(as they are technically called) of its own—which can be 
expressed in mathematical language. This is the case with the 
circle and the ellipse, to take two familiar instances ; and also 
with others less generally known and perhaps less simple in 
their structure. A curve drawn at random by an unskilled 
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hand may possibly have a rough resemblance to one of these, 
but it is in reality wholly different. 

The simple and graceful curve which Maria Gaetana Agnesi 
is said to have invented, and which undoubtedly bears her name, 
“The Witch of Agnesi,” is not very easy to describe in popular 
language and without using technical expressions; let us 
however make the attempt. Suppose a circle drawn, and its 
diameter drawn horizontally; then suppose a line drawn at 
right angles to this diameter, and at the left hand extremity of 
it, touching the circle, a tangent to it in fact; and suppose also 
that this last-mentioned line is prolonged to an indefinite 
distance in both directions. The curve in question may be 
considered as commencing by approaching as closely as can be 
possibly imagined to this tangent line (at an indefinite distance) 
without actually touching it; and then gradually sloping down 
to the circle, which it encloses, and which it eventually touches 
at the right hand extremity of the horizontal diameter. After 
this contact with the circle the curve slopes off again and traces 
a precisely similar figure on the lower side of the circle. The 
property, which specially distinguishes it, is that if any line 
whatever be drawn perpendicular to the diameter of the circle 
and meeting the curve—the whole of this line bears to that 
portion of itself which is contained zwd2thzx the circle, the same 
proportion that the diameter of the circle bears to that part of 
itself lying between the said perpendicular line and the tangent 
at the left hand extremity of the circle. 

Students of advanced mathematics do not require a 
detailed description of a curve so well known to them as the 
Witch of Agnesi; but it may be briefly stated that if we take 
the diameter of the circle as the axis of 7, and the tangent at 
the left hand extremity as the axis of y, and if @ be the radius 
of the circle, we get the proportion y: ,/ 2 ar—2# 31 2a:4%; 
and the equation to the curve isy = + 2a Pe —_ Then 
when +=9, y is infinite, and the axis of y is an asymptote to the 
curve; when + = 2 a, y = 0, and the curve touches the circle ; 





a ° ° ° : : 
when += - , there is a point of inflexion, and the curve having 


commenced by being convex towards the axis of +, now becomes 
concave and (as already stated) eventually touches the circle: 
it is also obvious from the equation that it lies symmetrically 
on both sides of the axis of x When + is negative or when x 
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is greater than 2 a—the values of y become impossible ; and if 
there are any branches of the curve corresponding to such 
values, they must be found out of the plane of the paper, as 
some modern mathematicians would say; though this last- 
mentioned idea probably never occurred to the inventress of 
the Witch. 

It may be added that the whole area of the curve = 4 7 a’, 
that is, four times the area of the enclosed circle. 

Such then is the nature of the curve, discovered by Maria 
Gaetana Agnesi. It is pleasing to reflect that this gifted 
woman, remarkable as a linguist as well as a mathematician, 
was singularly modest and retiring in her habits; and that her 
heart was set on serving Almighty God, and performing works 
of charity to the poor. According to one account of her later 
life she became a nun and finally the Mother Superior of her 
convent: another account states that though she desired to 
embrace the religious life, she was for some reason unable to 
carry out her wishes, and exercised herself in works of piety 
and mercy, while living in the world. However this may be, 
if we consider the rare combination of exceptional powers of 
mind with so much charity and devotion,—we may, I think, 
without exaggeration say that, apart from the canonized saints 
and others whom the Church holds up to us as examples, there 
is scarcely a more interesting and beautiful character recorded 
in history. 

F. R. W.-P. 





Father Taunton again. 


Since Father Taunton’s book was discussed in the May 
number of this periodical, it has been the subject of a good 
deal of correspondence in the newspapers, throughout which, 
strange as it may seem, the historian of the Jesuits has allowed 
the gravest charges against him to stand unanswered. No 
reply has been attempted to the strictures upon his credulity 
and his incapacity for judging evidence, which were occasioned 
by his maintaining that Cromwell kept a Jesuit chaplain; that 
Parsons taught regicide; that lampoons could be quoted as 
historical documents.!. On the other hand, he has been active 
in trying to defend himself against imputations, which, though 
serious, are not so important. Just lately he has been 
1 Tablet, May 25, 1901; THE MONTH, May, pp. 502—518. 
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endeavouring to escape the charge of using false references ; 
a charge of which he was convicted in these pages. The 
Guardian, which admitted his defence, found further corres- 
pondence unsuited to its columns, and so I give my reply to him 
here. This, however, compels me to go back a little, in order 
to make clear the point in controversy. 

I had pointed out in these columns,! that “a considerable 
proportion” of his references to unprinted documents were “a 
mere affectation.” I mentioned in particular the references to 
the great series of Roman Transcripts at the Record Office, and 
specified those on his pages 77, 96, 100. These, I showed, were 
copied, blunderingly copied, from Father Knox’s Records of 
the English Catholics. In fine, I proposed this simple test to 
“any inquiring student:” that he should go to the Record Office, 
and present Father Taunton’s “bare references.”* If the right 
document were produced, then my criticism would fall to the 
ground. 

For some time after this Father Taunton maintained 
silence. At last, when Zhe Guardian reviewer alluded to the 
subject as proved against him, he wrote to that paper in the 
following terms: 


Sir,— ... I beg to say that Father Pollen in THE Montn has 
found out a very pretty little mare’s nest indeed, as I shall have occasion 
to point out when dealing in detail with his article—a pleasure I am 
at present enjoying. His criticism would be a very telling one were 


1 May, p. 516. 

* A concrete example will make the subject quite clear. On his page 99, we find 
the reference—‘‘S.P.O. (Roman Transcripts), vol. v. p. 472.” My test was, Go to 
the Record Office, and present this bare reference. If in return the officials supply you 
with a letter from the Nuncio in France to the Cardinal of Como, dated May 8, 1582, 
then I own myself wrong. 

I had previously made quite sure of my ground, 

(1) By inquiry, which showed me that the letter in question was to be found, not 
in volume v., but in bundle 79. 

(2) Moreover, the genesis of Father Taunton’s figures could not be doubtful to 
any one who took the trouble to consult the standard authority on this part of our 
history, that is to say, Father Knox’s Records. For any reader of p. xxxvi. in these 
Records will see where Father Taunton had obtained (without acknowledgment) his 
translation, and any reader of p. 405 will see the origin of his reference. S.P.O. (Roman 
Transcripts) vol. v. p. 472, was a jumbled-up version of the statement given by Knox 
at full length, viz., that he had printed his document, ‘‘ From the Roman Transcripts 
in the Public Record Office,” the original being also specified, Archivio Vaticano, Gallica 
Nuntiatura, vol. xv. p. 472. Take the beginning and end of this, and you have 
Father Taunton’s nondescript reference, useless everywhere, and especially for the 
Roman Transcripts at the Record Office, which are arranged in chronological order. 
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there any foundation for the charge. The result is indeed amusing ; 
and will afford a laughable item in specimens of Jesuit methods of 
historical criticism.' Etc., etc. 


To prevent there being any mistake about the “ pretty little 
mare’s nest,” which Father Taunton would have to expose, 
I wrote to 7he Guardian (July 31), explaining the points which 
I have just specified. Father Taunton then said, that he 
had accepted my test, with this result. 


A friend who had no experience of the State Paper Office, went 
there lately with a paper containing the very three references Father 
Pollen has chosen. My friend had no further information concerning 
them than that given on the pages Father Pollen has selected. What 
was the result? After filling up the usual forms, he obtained without 
the slightest difficulty and without any further information being 
required, the portfolios which contained the transcripts. Father Pollen 
has given his own test; he stands or falls by it.? 


Most certainly I do; but this is not my test, though most 
people will, I fear, believe that it is so. If the reader will look 
again at Father Taunton’s account, he will perceive that the 
“friend with the very three references Father Pollen has chosen,” 
far from presenting those “bare references,” in the terms of 
my challenge—evidently “filled up the forms” in a very 
different way. We are told that he had the “further infor- 
mation given on the pages specified.” That “further infor- 
mation” contained the date; and once you know the date of 
a document, nothing can be easier than to find it in a strictly 
chronological series, like the Roman Transcripts. The docu- 
ment would have been found solely by means of the “ further 
information”; the “bare reference” was entirely unavailing. 
My test was avoided, not applied. 

Comment is needless. Though the original fault was com- 
paratively venial, its defence in this way throws an ugly light on 
the processes which our historian uses to arrive at the truth. It 
only remains for me to draw attention to two or three further 
points, in order to show that the obscurity of mind, under which 
the above paragraph must have been composed, extends itself 
to all parts of his letter. 

1. In the Zad/et for May 4, 1901, he had written, “My book 
goes beyond the circle of the readers of THE MONTH, and if 





1 The Guardian, July 10, 1901. 
2 The Guardian, August 14, 1901, 
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there is to be any Afologia or defence, it should be addressed 
to at least as wide a public as my book.” Yet now he says 
bitterly, that my “only idea is to ruin him”; and this because, 
in order to defend men, who had been grievously slandered, 
I took the only way I had of complying with his challenge, 
and “sent round copies (of my article on his book) to various 
newspapers.” 

2. Whereas the whole object of his letters to The Guardian 
was to show that he did zot “quote at second hand,” yet now 
he calmly says, “On that page [106] I begin to quote, and then 
quote regularly and consistently, Zhe Records of the English 
Catholics from [séc] page after page.” So far, good. It is a 
distinct admission that he does “quote at second hand.” But 
we still require an answer to this further question: Why— 
while he is confessedly, “regularly and consistently” quoting 
Father Knox “from page after page”—does he give references 
to the Record Office, to Teulet, and to other authors, whom in 
reality he is not quoting at all? 

3. Father Taunton also offers me my choice between the 
horns of a dilemma. One alternative is this: that I “either 
know nothing about the matter, and yet have not hesitated to 
hold him up as a charlatan and a jackdaw in peacock’s feathers, 
or”—and then he gets so confused, that he actually does not 
see that the logical alternative to this statement is, that I “do 
know something about the matter, and s¢// hold him up as a 
charlatan and a jackdaw in peacock’s feathers.” I am very far 
from myself using such terms, or from taking any smart advantage 
of him for this fresh blunder. I only point to it as showing that 
our historian is for the moment hardly capable of serious thought. 
If we cannot condone his actual errors, we may at least make 
some excuse for him, on the score of his inability to judge 


calmly upon this subject. 
J. H. POLLEN. 





The French Religious Congregations. 


The Sfectator has been lately asking itself why Catholics 
have become so unpopular in this country, after a period during 
which they were becoming more and more respected for their 
spirituality. It solves the problem to its own satisfaction by 
indicating two or three causes, chief among which is the 
attitude of the Continental Catholics of France towards the 
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Dreyfus case. Into that question we are not proposing to 
enter now, though we may protest against the gross mis- 
representation of the facts on which the Sfectator bases its 
inferences. But in the course of its article of August 3rd, that 
periodical has occasion to use the following words. “If,” it 
says, “there is one thing which the ordinary Englishman feels 
strongly about it is a case of injustice. If he believes that 
injustice is being done to an individual or body of individuals, 
he holds it to be the duty of religious persons to step forward 
fearlessly to take the side of the injured and to see that justice 
is done.” As Englishmen we could wish that this estimate 
were correct. There is indeed a foundation in fact for it as 
regards the people as distinguished from their Press, but one 
wonders whether the writer of these words, as he set them down 
on paper, reflected on their application to the present campaign 
of the French infidels against the Religious Congregations. 
Here is a law passed which within a few weeks will have had 
the effect of turning some ten or twenty thousand persons of 
both sexes—we do not know the exact number—out of their 
homes, which it is proposed to confiscate, and casting them 
on the world with possibly, though by no means certainly, the 
barest pittance, wholly insufficient for a livelihood, and a 
prohibition to engage in the one work, that of teaching, for 
which their previous training has qualified so many of them. 
And yet not one of them has been convicted in any court 
of justice of the smallest crime or misdemeanour, whilst it is 
notorious that they are engaged, at the cost of much self- 
sacrifice, in works of spiritual or corporal benevolence. Loose 
charges have indeed been made against them, or against some 
of them, in their corporate capacity, of engaging in political 
action, striving to overthrow the Republic, and so on. But 
their adversaries have never ventured to put these charges to 
the test even of a Parliamentary inquiry. Meanwhile it is 
patent to all who will open their eyes and look, that the true 
motive inspiring the assailants of the Religious Congregations 
is hatred for the Christian piety and virtues of their members, 
One might have imagined that injustice like this in the service 
of impiety, would have elicited some indignant protests from 
a Press which, “when it believes that injustice is being done to 
an individual or body of individuals, holds it to be the duty of 
religious persons to step forward fearlessly to take the side of 
the injured and to see that justice is done.” So far, however, 
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such steppings forward have been conspicuous chiefly by their 
absence. 

Some English readers, not otherwise ill-disposed, tell us 
they cannot understand why the Religious Congregations 
should object so much to the new law. They say, “ Surely 
it is reasonable for a State to require of a great religious 
organization that it should obtain a State authorization, and 
that is all which the present law exacts of them.” Certainly 
if the State would grant authorization on reasonable conditions 
the Religious Congregations ought not and would not object 
to the demand, or fail to comply with it. But the grievance 
is that the conditions offered are not reasonable, and besides, 
in many cases, are not really offered at all. 

As the 7ad/et has published the text of the Law, in its issue 
for August 17th, and is publishing the Ministerial Decrees for its 
execution in its two succeeding numbers, English readers have 
the opportunity of seeing for themselves what the conditions of 
authorization are. We may call attention to two of the points 
in particular. First, any application for authorization must 
contain an undertaking on the part of the members of the 
Congregation to recognize the jurisdiction of the local Bishop, 
and a corresponding engagement by the said Bishop to take 
the Congregation under his jurisdiction. Now, in regard to 
certain matters, such as the first establishment of religious houses 
and the exercise of ministerial faculties, the Congregations do 
already, by the general law of the Church, recognize the Bishop’s 
jurisdiction. But the larger and more important Orders are— 
most of them at least—under a General Superior resident at 
Rome or elsewhere, and are in consequence exempted from a 
local jurisdiction which, if allowed, would necessarily destroy 
their unity of life. It will be impossible for these to promise 
submission to the jurisdiction of the local Bishop in all 
respects, or for him to engage to take them under it, since by 
so doing they would not only cease to be the Congregation 
supposed to be seeking authorization, but commit a grave sin 
against their vows and the obedience they owe to the Holy See. 
This is a point which is at present most seriously engaging the 
attention of the Religious Superiors. The Dominicans, it is 
said, intend to apply for authorization, but of course with the 
stipulation, as one of them has said to the interviewer sent by 
the Eclair : “We shall guard ourselves carefully against all that 
might be opposed to the Catholic conscience, and we will accept 
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the jurisdiction of the Bishops only in so far as these last are in 
accord with the Holy See.” (Verzté Francaise, May 23rd.) What 
they hope is that the State will be content to interpret this 
clause about episcopal jurisdiction in the more favourable of 
the senses indicated. The Benedictines, Marists, and Brothers 
of St. John of God, according to the same interviewer, are 
inclined to think that an application engaging to accept such 
episcopal jurisdiction as would satisfy the Holy See and leave 
their unity as Congregations intact, would, just for that very 
reason, not satisfy the French Government and Chambers. 
Then there is the further consideration, that authorization, 
if applied for, is by no means certain to be granted, and even 
if granted, is liable to be recalled at any moment by the Council 
of Ministers, while it has to be repeated with regard to each 
new house founded, and entails as long as it lasts most vexatious 
inquisitions and a heavy taxation imposed for the express 
object of gradually squeezing the Congregation out of existence. 
Again, an application for authorization must include minute 
particulars as to the name, quality, antecedents and circum- 
stances of all kinds, of each member of the Congregation, and 
likewise an exact and full account of all the property movable 
and immovable in their possession. Even if the authorizations 
were certain to be obtained, these inquisitorial demands would be 
as offensive and uncalled for in the case of blameless members 
of society as they might be appropriate in the case of released 
malefactors. If, on the other hand, the application is destined 
to be refused, by supplying these particulars about themselves 
the applicants will be only assisting their oppressors to make 
the proposed unjust confiscation of all their means of sub- 
sistence the more easy of accomplishment. And what is the 
basis on which they are to calculate the likelihood or unlike- 
lihood of authorization being granted them? Here it must be 
borne in mind, that authorization is only by a law passed in the 
Chambers. It depends, that is to say, on the vote of a majority 
composed of the elements we know of. As a French periodical 
graphically puts it, “The majority in the Chamber will not 
allow itself to be guided—one can foresee that—by any 
honourable consideration. It will be pure chance which will 
distribute the authorizations and refusals. The smallest 
incident in a sitting—an interruption, a laugh, a gesticulation— 
will suffice to make the Ministerial party refuse its Shib- 
boleth.” 
VOL. XCVIIL 
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What, under these circumstances, the various Orders will 
do remains to be seen, and, as Pére du Lac tells us in 
another part of this number, probably they will act differently 
according to the difference of the circumstances, whilst they 
are likely to take the full time allowed them for decision. 
Meanwhile, it is at least well that English readers should 
understand thoroughly the nature of the iniquity now being 
perpetrated in a country which calls itself civilized. 














Reviews. 


—~———_ 


I.—A HISTORY OF THE EARLY CHURCH,! 


THE Catholic Truth Society may be congratulated upon 
the steady advance made in the character and scope of their 
publications. While in no way falling behind in the supply 
of penny pamphlets, historical, biographical, and controversial, 
they are beginning now to issue not a few works of a more 
ambitious character and of more permanent value. To this 
class certainly belongs The Early History of the Church of God, 
which has just been published in volume form, from the pen 
of his Lordship the Bishop of Clifton, whom all will recognize 
as a specialist in at least one not unimportant branch of his 
subject. It must not, however, be supposed that the book 
before us represents any attempt to digest and popularize the 
learned author’s former work on the Catacombs. Faithful as 
Bishop Brownlow is always likely to be in his allegiance to his 
master in such studies, the Commendatore J. B. De Rossi, the 
object of the present volume is not to set forth anew the 
revelations of Roma Sotteranea, but to expound the history and 
teaching of the early Church as preserved for us in the New 
Testament and the writings of the Apostolic Fathers. The 
author’s method seems to us to be excellent. As far as possible 
he allows these primitive Christian documents to tell their own 
story. The latter portion of his book consists in fact mainly 
of important passages from St. Clement, St. Ignatius of 
Antioch, St. Justin, St. Irenzus, skilfully woven together by 
a thread of narrative. This is certainly the side of the history 
of the early Church which is most important in these our 
days, and we fancy that for many a Catholic, and still more 
for many a Protestant reader, these dogmatic passages of the 
Apostolic Fathers will prove something of a revelation. Bishop 
Brownlow has paid careful attention to the results of modern 


| The Early History of the Church of God. By the Bishop of Clifton. London: 
Catholic Truth Society, 1901. 
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scholarship, and even though we may not always agree with his 
conclusions, we feel that he has generally weighed the con- 
flicting views before committing himself to any positive 
statement. We must own that we are surprised to find his 
Lordship approving Dr. McCave’s conjectural emendation of 
Gildas, made in order to vindicate the tradition of Lucius and 
Eleutherius ; but it is impossible to argue the matter here. 
It also seems a pity that room could not have been found 
for some account of the extremely interesting Christian inscrip- 
tion of Abercius of Hieropolis, but perhaps Bishop Brownlow 
hardly regarded that as falling fairly within his proper period. 
And the mention of Abercius recalls the name of Professor 
W. M. Ramsay, to whom we should have expected to find 
some reference in the earlier chapters of the volume. But these 
are very minor points and matters of opinion, and we are only 
grateful to Bishop Brownlow and the Catholic Truth Society 
for the able and serviceable manual they have here published. 


2.—LA FRANCE AU DEHORS.! 

Under the title of La France au dehors, Pére Piolet has 
in view a series of six volumes, the full scheme of which is 
thus forecast by the publishers: Tome I. Missions d’Orient ; 
Tome II. Abissinie, Inde, Indo-Chine; Tome III. Chine et 
Japon ; Tome IV. Oceanie et Madagascar; Tome V. Missions 
d’Afrique ; Tome VI. Missions d’Amérique. 

Of these, two volumes are now before us; and we hasten to 
congratulate all concerned on the extremely handsome appear- 
ance which they present in the matter of paper, letterpress, and 
illustrations. We may add how keen is our regret that the 
fewness of our Catholic reading public makes it impossible 
for us in England to do something similar. 

The editor commences his prospectus with the_ striking 
words, Gesta Det per Francos,a phrase which was supposed, in 
the middle ages, to sum up and characterize the Crusades ; so 
important was the part played in them by the chivalrous 
Franks. To the Catholic foreign missions of to-day the same 
idea may be applied ; and with better reason, for the preponder- 
ance of French missioners throughout the world is overwhelming. 


1 Missions Catholiques Frangatses au X7Xe sitcle. Vols. land II. Publieés sous 
la direction du Pere J. B. Piolet, S.J. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 
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As to the matter, we may say at once that it is quite 
impossible to say anything in detail about the contents of these 
thousand pages. It is impossible even to select passages for 
quotation. So many and of such varied character are the 
missions dealt with, that the selection of one for special notice 
at the expense of the others might seem invidious. 

Suffice it then to say something about the illustrations. 
These number in all about 450. Many of them, though photo- 
graphs, are genuine works of art. Let us specify the plate of 
two Buddhists reading the law to three little disciples—one of 
the prettiest and most suggestive pictures of Oriental life which 
it has ever been our pleasure to see. We have also a striking 
portrait of King Menelik, a view of the Mosque of Omar, of 
the bridge at Mosul, and many other pictures. We would call 
special attention to those of an ethnographic character. 

But we have said enough to show that the interest of these 
volumes is very wide. That it is also deep the very subject- 
matter is a sufficient guarantee. The story of the missions is 
a never-ending romance. 

Perhaps, when his present programme is exhausted, the 
editor may be induced to make his work still more complete. 
The Catholic missions of the world in general would be much 
benefited by some such recognition as Pére Piolet is securing 
for those of his own nation. Is it too much to hope that, at no 
distant date, we may see them treated by him and his co//abora- 
teurs in a manner like to that which we see in the volumes under 
review ? 


3.—BLESSED SEBASTIAN NEWDIGATE.! 


To familiarize us with the history of our English Martyrs 
is a work of predilection with Dom Bede Camm, who now 
gives us a welcome little account of the Blessed Sebastian 
Newdigate, one of the Carthusian martyrs under Henry VIII. 
There do not seem to be the materials for setting before us 
a distinct individuality, but one or two contemporary writers 
have recorded enough to let us see who and what he was, and 
the place he took among his Carthusian brethren in their brave 
confession of the Faith. He belonged to a family which even 
then was ancient, and which had its home not far from London, 


1 Blessed Sebastian Newdigate, Courtier, Monk and Martyr. By Dom Bede 
Camm. London: Art and Book Company. 
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at Harefield, near Rickmansworth. His sister, who became 
Lady Dormer, was the grandmother of Jane Dormer, Duchess 
of Feria, the tale of whose life, by Henry Clifford, has been 
edited and published by the late Father Stevenson, S.J. 
At the commencement of his career Sebastian was attached 
to the household of Henry VIII., but withdrew to the London 
Charterhouse, perhaps at the suggestion of Blessed Thomas 
More, who was one of his friends. How the monks came to 
be disturbed in their peaceful life and drawn into the strife 
over the Royal Supremacy is well known. It is known, too, 
how the Prior and five companions, in the first instance, took 
not indeed the Oath of Supremacy but the Oath of Succession, 
in which an obscurely worded but compromising phrase was 
inserted. Dom Camm doubts if this clause was in the copy 
subscribed by the six monks; but whatever may have been 
the form in which it was presented to them, it is clear, from 
Dom Chauncy’s account, that their one desire was to do at all 
costs what was required by their Christian duty, nor need we 
wonder if they were misled by the text of a document inten- 
tionally worded with the view of misleading them. Besides, 
it was only at the first. When the Oath of Supremacy, with its 
downright renunciation of Papal Supremacy, was demanded 
of them, they did not hesitate for a moment in facing the 
terrible punishment of so-called treason. Very touching is the 
account of their spiritual preparation for their trial, which Dom 
Bede Camm translates from Dom Chauncy. Dom Sebastian 
Newdigate was one of the second'set of victims, and was arrested 
about a month after the martyrdom of Prior Houghton and his 
two companions. Whilst they were in prison, cruelly chained 
up ina standing posture so that for days together they could 
not lie down, Henry VIII. came twice to visit his former 
servant, speaking him fair words on the first visit, but threats on 
the second. Dom Bede is lenient enough to attribute these 
visits to “some remnants of kindness and humanity left in the 
breast of Henry VIII.” For ourselves we feel unable to take 
that view. Henry must have persuaded himself in the first 
instance, that the Carthusians would be too simple and 
feeble to resist, and he hoped to make capital out of their 
compliance. That is why he caused the Oaths to be presented 
to them ; but when he was met with calm refusal, his rage broke 
forth against these harmless men of prayer. He was, however, 
shrewd enough to feel that their constancy had given him 
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a throw, and provided for his people a striking object-lesson 
of his shameful brutality. The desire to obviate this moral 
defeat, it seems to us, must have been what moved the King 
to try his powers of persuading and terrorizing on one whom he 
had probably known chiefly as a light-hearted courtier. 

It was appropriate that the Art and Book Company should 
publish the life of Dom Sebastian Newdigate, and they have 
co-operated with the author in making the “get up” so tasteful. 
A word of praise is also due to the drawings of the still-existing 
portions of the old Charterhouse monastery. These are fully 
explained by Dom Camm, and should succeed in sending some 
readers on pilgrimage to remains so venerable. 


4.—THE ORIGINS OF THE OLD-CATHOLIC MOVEMENT! 


In Les Origines du Vieux-Catholicisme et les Universités 
Allemandes the Abbé Kannengeiser puts together some facts 
relative to a question of great importance for German Catholi- 
cism. Throughout the Empire the young Levites are educated 
partly in the episcopal seminaries according to the wishes 
expressed by the Council of Trent, and partly in the Catholic 
Faculties of Theology attached to some of the State Universities 
—as at Bonn, Breslau, Munich, Rottenburg, Wiirzburg. Between 
these two centres of clerical training a sharp battle is carried 
on. The charge against the Seminary Professors brought by 
the University Professors is that they are as under-educated as 
they are pious and orthodox, that the tight bonds of eccle- 
siastical discipline stifle all their intellectual activity, that they 
are behind the times, and that neither they nor their pupils can 
hope to influence the minds of thinking men. The charge made 
by the advocates of the Seminary system against the State 
Faculties is that the University Professors of Theology, though 
Catholic, are appointed by a Protestant State whose direct 
interest it is to see that its nominees are not too orthodox ; 
that the Holy See has but a slight and ineffective control over 
their teaching, whilst on the other hand the moral and spiritual 
training of the pupils is practically neglected. 

That the Seminary system is ideal no one would maintain, 
and it has always been the idea of the Church that the best 


1 Les Origines du Vieux-Catholicisme et les Universités Allemandes, Par A. 
Kannengeiser. Paris: Lethielleux. 
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University teaching should be open to those of her clergy as 
well as laity who are able to profit by it. But theological 
teaching over which the Church authorities have practically no 
control is an obvious evil, and one which the Holy See would 
never tolerate except under compulsion, and to avoid a worse 
evil. It is possible, and is also a fact, that the system has 
yielded and does yield many zealous and valuable ministers to 
the altar, but its natural tendency is clearly in an opposite 
direction, and the several heterodox movements which one after 
another have been condemned by the Holy See—those of 
Hermes, Giinther, Baltzer, Froschammer—all took birth in these 
State Faculties of Catholic Theology. Old-Catholicism, with its 
virulent opposition to the Vatican Council, sprang from the 
same source, Dollinger, Reinkens, Friedrich, and others, having 
all been in personal relation with one or other of these previous 
leaders. 

It will be seen from this outline that the subject is one on 
which it is well we should have some authenticated facts, and 
the Abbé Kannengeiser is a careful collector who has produced 
an interesting book. What one mislikes in this as in another of 
his works recently noticed in THE MONTH, is an excessive 
partisanship which engenders distrust,and to English readers at 
all events is repellent. 


5.—ANTI-SEMITISM AND RITUAL MURDER.! 


In an article published some few years back in THE MONTH, 
we ventured to protest in emphatic language against the unscru- 
pulous recklessness with which the anti-Semitic campaign is often 
carried on, and in particular against the attempt made to involve 
the whole Jewish people and the Jewish law in the guilt of a 
systematic murder of Christian children. One of the saddest 
features of the case, as we then pointed out, is the fact that 
this charge is made and repeated by Catholics who are in other 
matters honourable and charitable, men who seemingly think 
that by this extreme attitude they are vindicating their loyalty 
to the Holy See. It is therefore with the most cordial satisfac- 
tion that we welcome the appearance of a substantial volume 
in which Dr. Frank, a distinguished Catholic priest in Germany, 


1 Der Ritualmord, von Dr. F. Frank. viii. and 328 pp. Regensburg: Manz, 


1901. 
2 Anti-Semitism and the charge of Ritual Murder, THE MONTH, June, 1898. 
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who is also a former member of the Reichstag, discusses 
patiently the whole subject, traces the history of the charge, 
replies to the objections of the anti-Semites, and concludes 
unhesitatingly that the imputation so persistently made is 
absolutely baseless. Although very sufficient answers have 
often enough appeared before this—we might refer in particular 
to the admirable little book of Dr. H. Strack, Das Blut im 
Glauben und Aberglauben der Menschhett, now in its seventh 
edition—the great recommendation of the essay before us is 
to be found in the fact that it is written by an influential 
Catholic priest, and that it gives due prominence to the emphatic 
vindications which five of the Popes have published in favour 
of the Jews in this very matter. 

We are glad, also, that full justice is done to what we can 
only call the scandalous disingenuousness with which Dr. 
Rohling and his abettors have pretended to find justification 
for their charges in the Talmud and other ancient Jewish 
writings. We feel bound to own, with shame, that the con- 
troversial tactics of such opponents as Mr. F. C. Conybeare and 
Dr. Horton are hardly more discreditable than those which in 
the book before us are brought home to the Catholic Professor 
of Hebrew in the University of Prague. 

Glad as we are to welcome this painstaking volume, it is 
not, at the same time, so good but what it might have been 
better. For example, we much desiderate constant and precise 
references for the numerous allegations of fact in which the 
book abounds. The volume is practically without footnotes, 
and fora work of this class, the omission seems to us regrettable. 
The bibliography at the beginning no doubt supplies the sources 
from which the statements made are in general derived; but 
this is a very unsatisfactory substitute for definite chapter and 
verse. Again, we should have liked to find a much more 
complete list of cases of supposed ritual murder than that here 
supplied. The English instances, which are both early and 
important, seem to be entirely left out of account. Let us 
hope that Dr. Frank will find time to remedy these and other 
shortcomings in a future edition. 
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6.—A GENERAL HISTORY OF CHRISTENDOM.! 


To the historical literature of the world our generation is in 
process of supplying two widely diverse classes of products 
which it may claim as characteristically its own; on the one 
hand elaborate monographs based upon original research and 
reproducing original documents, on the other, compendious 
manuals wherein is concentrated the real or supposed essence of 
history, extracted and served up for the reader by a method 
analogous to that which undertakes to furnish the public with 
all the sustenance to be got out of an ox within the compass of 
a teacup. A history of either kind has doubtless its uses, but 
indubitably it has also its defects. In the first case it is often 
difficult or even impossible “to see the wood for the trees ;” we 
are apt to be bewildered amid masses of details, so as to get no 
grasp of the collective whole ; and in proportion as our know- 
ledge is amplified, we are probably more and more inclined to 
despair of ever knowing with any certainty the truth about 
any portion of History. The manuals, on the contrary, are 
necessarily calculated to convey the notion that there is but one 
cut-and-dried answer for every possible question, and that the 
student who carefully “gets up” his primer is fully qualified, 
not only to pass an examination of a certain type, but also to 
write himself down as one who “knows History.” This latter 
is a great and serious peril for the multitudes who study such 
handbooks and nothing else. A man can no more feed his 
mind with such a compendium than he can dine upon the 
chemical constituents of a sirloin of beef, and if he flatters 
himself that he can do so, he is the victim of a delusion which 
is worse than most. 

But, as has been said, these manuals, when properly made 
and properly used, are calculated to do good work, over and 
above the mere passing of an examination. If they contain 
not merely statements as to facts, but likewise references to 
authorities, and if the student chooses to test the former by the 
latter, he will not only be led on to fields he would perhaps 
never have discovered for himself, but will be provided with a 
means of co-ordinating the materials he comes across, and so 


1 A General History of the Christian Era, for Catholic Colleges and Reading 
Circles, and for self-instruction. Vol. I. The Papacy and the Empire. By A. 
Guggenberger, S.J., Professor of History at Canisius College, Buffalo, New York. 
447 pp. Freiburg: Herder, 1900. 
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will have, what may, at least to a certain extent, enable him to 
take his bearings and work upon something of a system. 

The book we are considering appears to be well designed to 
serve such a purpose. The author is prodigal of citations from 
historians of repute in support of the very definite thesis to the 
vindication of which all his efforts are directed, and which he 
thus explains : 


As Jesus Christ, the God Incarnate, is the centre of all history, so 
the Divine institution of the Primacy of the Holy See and the inde- 
pendence of the Catholic Church is the centre of the history of the 
Christian era. Most of the great historical contests since the coming 
of Christ were waged around the Rock of St. Peter. It is impossible 
to understand and appreciate the course of human events in its proper 
meaning and character without giving full consideration and weight to 
these two central facts of history. On the other hand, all non-Catholic 
or anti-Catholic historiography touching the Christian era, starts from 
the false supposition that the Spiritual Supremacy of Rome, the inde- 
pendence of the Catholic Church, and the “Sacerdotalism” of the 
middle ages, are merely human claims and inventions, historical 
developments of the natural order of things, highly useful, indeed, for 
the education of the barbarian, but institutions which could be set 
aside with impunity and advantage after they had answered their 
purpose. In this fundamental position of opposing schools a truce is 
impossible. 

This is pre-eminently a case in which, if any real good is to 
be effected, the reader must be enabled to look at his subject 
all round, and accordingly, in Father Guggenberger’s own 
phrase, “the works of non-Catholic historians are lavishly 
quoted” to furnish information to which no exception can be 
taken. 

The first part of our History now published, Zhe Church and 
the Empire, which takes us down to the close of the thirteenth 
century, is to be followed by two others, Zhe Protestant Revo- 
lution and The Social Revolution. If the author is allowed to 
complete his work in the fashion of the first instalment, he will 
undoubtedly contribute in no small degree to the promotion of 
the intelligent study of History. 

On one point alone do we feel disposed to intimate our 
disagreement. Father Guggenberger appears to be a votary 
of the system of spelling reform instituted by Professor 
Freeman, which is responsible for so much confusion. It is 
perhaps inevitable, in spite of Thackeray’s ballad, that King 
Canute should have to accept the far less regal appellation of 
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“Knut,” however it is to be spoken, but we shall never be 
reconciled to “ Aelfred the Great” or “ Eadward the Confessor.” 
The former of these, indeed, affords a proof that such new- 
fangled archaisms will never acquire that general recognition 
and acceptance which could alone justify their existence, for in 
this his millenary year, when his name is more than usually in 
vogue, everybody naturally and necessarily speaks of the Saxon 
hero not as Aelfred, but Alfred. It is moreover evident that 
such a system of reform cannot be consistently carried out, 
being confined to the limits within which some enthusiast has 
shown the way. Saxons and Danes, such as “Swegen,” the 
father of “Knut,” and a few Franks are restored to what are 
supposed to be their orthodox appellations, but other folk have 
to be contented with the style and title which the world has 
agreed to recognize. It would seem that Father Guggenberger 
finds it difficult to accept his own adopted system, for in one 
instance, at least (p. 81), the same person, in the same para- 
graph, is spoken of as “Chlodwig” and as “Clovis” with an 
impartiality which must be very puzzling to the uninitiated. 

In conclusion we may mention the map illustrating the 
migration of nations, and the table of Aryan languages 
supplied in the book. Both have evidently been carefully 
thought out, and they are well calculated to assist the student 
who desires to get the general drift of events at a glance. 





7.—AUTHORITATIVE CHRISTIANITY.! 

Whatever claims this publication may have to be noticed 
are due to two points only: first, the comical character of its 
style, and, secondly, the distinguished names of those who have 
contributed towards its publication. These latter, as may be seen 
in the list following the title-page, include not only seventeen 
of the American Episcopalian Bishops, headed by the late 
Bishop Potter of New York, but also the late Lord Plunkett, 
Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, and the present English 
Bishops of Ely and Lichfield. The character of the style may 
be sufficiently gauged from the following reference, which is but 
one of many similar, to the late Dr. Rivington : 

The idolater, the Romish Latin priest, Luke Rivington, in the 
Dublin Review, ingeniously and perversely tries to make out that 


4 Authoritative Christianity. The Third Ecumenical Council, Ephesus, A.D. 431. 
Part I. Acts II. and III. Translated by James Chrystal. Jersey City, U.S.A. 
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Celestine was absolute monarch over the decisions of the Council... . 
Men as contemptible as this creature Rivington can always be found to 
turn traitors to the Ecumenical Canons and to their Fatherland, and 
to help a foreign and now anti-six Synods and idolatrous prelate to 
conquer and degrade their own flesh and blood, and to damn their 
souls to the idolaters’ Hell. 


Needless to say that from such a pen nothing comes which 
is worth reading. On the other hand, if a sober translation of 
the Acta of the Council could have been published, one leaving 
them to tell their own tale, and adding only such slight com- 
ments as might be necessary to give the historical setting, it 
would have been a useful contribution to an important con- 
troversy. 
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I.—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The Catholic Truth Society sends us a little packet, the 
items of which we will notice in descending order of magnitude. 

Bishop Bellord is the author of A New Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine and Practice, which he has been moved to 
compose by the feeling that our present catechism is “too often 
a puzzle to the children, and its learning a drudgery cal- 
culated to make their earliest impressions of religion unpleasant,” 
and that “it ought to be possible to make the work more easy, 
interesting, and pleasant than it is.” His Lordship’s feeling 
is one shared by many others who have had to teach children. 
Those who drew up the Penny Catechism made it their aim to 
provide some very accurate theological definitions, and in this 
respect they were most successful. But a theological definition 
is not always the most effectual form of expression to reach 
a child’s mind, still less its heart, and the Bishop lays 
down a very sound principle when he says that, “while 
objective accuracy and fulness should be aimed at in the 
words as they stand in print, it is much more important to 
secure a subjective accuracy in the ideas as they are impressed 
on the learner’s mind. It will often be found impossible to 
secure these two things simultaneously, and in such cases the 
less important must be in some degree sacrificed.” In our 
judgment, his Lordship has been largely successful in realizing 
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his ideal. Perhaps the questions and answers are too numerous 
for a mere catechism which has to be committed to memory, 
and amplify more than is desirable in such a form the funda- 
mental propositions ; and it may be that, in consequence, the 
fate of this little venture will be to become rather a Teacher’s 
Aid than a Catechism. Still all is easily intelligible to a child, 
and calculated to evoke and sustain its devotional life. One 
criticism we will allow ourselves on the details. Is not the 
passage on war somewhat incomplete? An ex-military chaplain 
would be the last to hold that there cannot be such a thing as 
a just war. Yet this is what the child would be likely to gather 
from the otherwise excellent page devoted to the subject. 

Marigold (1is.), by Lady Gilbert (Rosa Mulholland), stands 
first and gives its name to a collection of seven stories bound 
up in one volume. The stories are of varied interest, and the 
gifted authoress, to judge from her descriptions of scenery, 
seems as much at home in Italy as in England or her native 
Ireland. It is pleasing to think that tales such as these, on 
account of the low price at which they are published, will prove 
successful rivals to other stories, also cheap, but whose motive is 
the reverse of innocent. 

In The Greatness of God and Man’s Dependence on Him, we 
have a booklet by Monsignor Gradwell, wherein, by a con- 
templation of some of the Attributes of “the fairest Fair,” we 
are brought to conclude what should be our attitude in His 
all-powerful and loving Presence. Worship by Machinery, by 
W. D. Gainsford, is a tract written with superabundant good 
spirits, in a style which will be familiar to those who have 
read Father Harper’s Manchester Dialogues, or certain writings 
of Father Bampfield. We wonder, however, whether the coined 
word “ latriotechnic” will convey any idea whatever to Giles’s 
mind, to say nothing of beings much higher up on the 
intellectual scale? The Latin quotations should have been 
translated for the benefit of the unlearned. 

Letters to a Protestant in the Twentieth Century is a leaflet 
of four pages, asserting the claims of the Church in communion 
with the Holy See to be one and the same with the primitive 
Christian Church. Within the space at his disposal, the author 
has had to be very brief, and brevity has its dangers. Surely 
the words “breaking of bread” do not a/ways imply the cele- 
bration of the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist? Again, in 
assertion of the Catholicity of the Church various nationalities 
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are enumerated and declared to be “all united by the universal 
language—Latin,” which statement, to waive other distinctions, 
seems to ignore the different rites and liturgies acknowledged in 
the Church. 

Lastly, we have Explanations of the Gospels, for the Feast of 
the Assumption and for Sundays after Pentecost from the 
Eleventh to the Sixteenth inclusive. These leaflets will be 
found of use to those who for any good reason are unable to 
hear a sermon on Sunday, and will not come amiss to many 
a priest who desires to get some clear ideas to put before his 
flock. 

In the Little Flowers of St. Bennet (Kegan Paul) are gathered 
from the Dialogues of St. Gregory various anecdotes concerning 
the great Patriarch of Western monasticism. Despite the 
interest which they must claim on account of their author and 
subject alike, it does not appear to us that these stories are 
seen to advantage thus removed from their original setting, and 
the comparison with the Fzoretti of St. Francis which the title 
given them invites, is hardly fair to them. Mr. Woodroffe’s 
illustrations, over and above their technical merits, exhibit a 
sympathy with his subject which is not common amongst 
artists treating such themes. 

Come Holy Ghost, by the Rev. A. A. Lambing (Herder), is 
not, as might perhaps be supposed, a theological treatise, but a 
devotional anthology culled as an evident labour of love in 
many fields. It is, we should add, for fear of misconception, a 
prose anthology, and its professed object is not to edify only, 
but to instruct as well. We may add that it is intended in a 
very special manner for the use of the Priests’ Eucharistic 
League, and that it is introduced by a Preface from the pen of 
the Bishop of Covington, Kentucky. 


Il—MAGAZINES. 





Some contents of foreign Pertodicals : 

Les ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (August 5 and 20.) 
How the Concordat is disregarded: (1) Its principles; (2) Its 
fundamental character. P. H. Prélot. M. Blondel’s 
Dialectic. P. X. Motsant. School, a preparation for Life. 
P. W. Tampé. The End of the World and its precedent 
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Signs. P. F. Prat. Suggestion. P. LZ. Roure. Sainte- 
Barbe: its Rise and Fall. P. 7. Burnichon. A Confis- 
cation of Jesuit Manuscripts at Paris in 1762. P. /. 
Brucker. Reviews, &c. 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (August.) 
The care of Ecclesiastical Monuments. S¢. Beissel, A Kantian 
and his Christianity. V. Kathrein. Ampére. C.A. Kneller. 
The History of Biological Science. &. Wasmann. An 
Anarchist Prince. St. v. Dunin-Borkowski. Reviews, &c. 


L'UNIVERSITE CATHOLIQUE. (August.) 

St. Anselm’s Argument. R&. P. Ragey. St. Helen and the 
Relics of the Holy Cross. Z. de Comber. The Position 
of Catholics in the United States. A. Germain. The 
Education of the People. /. Laurentie. Reviews, &c. 


La CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (August 3 and 17.) 

French Liberticide and Italian Liberalism. The Social Question 
and Christian Democracy. Sceptical Idealism and 
Modernized Philosophy. The first Breach of Faith in 
the execution of the Concordat. Haunted Houses. 
The Ancient Prayer of the Church. African Monachism. 
The Legal Status of the Religious Congregations in 
France. Reviews, &c. 


DER KATHOLIK. (August.) 

The Formal Beauty of our Lord’s Parables. Dr. J. Schaefer. 
Marginal Notes to Professor Harnack’s Essence of 
Christianity. Dr. /. Adloff. St. Thomas’s Teaching on 
Labour and Wages. Dr. K. Hilgenreiner. The, Reform 
of Moral Theology. Reviews, &c. 


THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. (August.) 


Decorative Painting in Church Building. /. B. Hogan, Fire 
Underwriting. A. Kroll. Lake Delmege. Election 
Bribes and Restitution in Conscience. dA. MacDonald. 


Reviews, &c. 





